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ON SCHOOLMASTERS. 



I WAS once asked to make an after-dinner speech before and upon 
schoolmasters. The pages that follow contain the gist of the 
observations then offered and the sentiments expressed with regard 
to our profession, as it appears to outsiders and to ourselves. I drew, 
of course, upon personal experience, not upon local conditions : and 
I endeavoured to remember the occasion. 

And first, as this profession appears to outsiders: it does not 
appear in its true majesty to outsiders : we do not receive our due 
from outsiders : we are an ill-used race : "sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe" : we are a recognized target for flouts and jeers and 
gibes. 

An Eton master travelling to Scotland entered into conversation 
with a depressed-looking stranger, whom he met on the deck of a 
steamboat. Being asked his business by the stranger, he admitted 
that he was a schoolmaster. The depressed man became more 
cheerful: "shake hands, friend," he said, "we are members of sair 
despised professions : I am a plumber myself." 

Even from time immemorial it has been so ; one of the earliest 
anecdotes of Roman history, which our schoolboys read — ^thanks to 
our magnanimity in not revising their histories — is the anecdote 
which betrays the historian's malice. How a schoolmaster of Italy 
handed over his pupils to the Roman enemy and the Roman enemy 
nobly spurned his treachery and sent the pupils back to their parents 
with rods in their hands and with the schoolmaster in front of the 
rods. Was not that a dainty dish for history to set before the school- 
,boys of Rome? — ^pleasant reading for the Roman schoolmaster: for 
poor ''plagosus Orbilius" : Orbilius, "full of stripes," indeed. 

And another legend from the same veracious history, or borrow- 
ed from the equally veracious historians of Greece, is the legend of 
the tyrants Tarquin of Rome and Dionysius of Syracuse : when these 
gentlemen found it injudicious to remain in business in their native 
cities, and retired into private life in distant towns, being without 
means of support (the historians tell us), and yet the ruling passion 
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strong within them, they reverted to type, and opened a boys' school : 
as the best and most congenial substitute for their previous masterful 
career: a day-school for young boys: and this pleasant jest is also 
furnished by our magnanimity, as suitable reading, to our pupils. 

And again it is said of us by scholars that the first verb chosen 
by us as a pardigm of Greek verbs was the word runrw^ I cane : and 
that this verb was set forth by the first schoolmaster who taught 
Greek, Dionysius Thrax (B.C. 80), in spite of the fact that it hardly 
existed in polite Greek society, but was evaded there by polite and 
various evasions and periphrases ; such as the happy fancy that it will 
reconcile the sufferer if he be described as an agent ; and if, there- 
fore, instead of saying, "I have been beaten," he be permitted to say 
"I have received — stripes": nXrjat: ttkqipa^ not rirufjifixu : (as who 
should say "I have received crowns") : this pariah verb, then, was 
declined at full length in all its moody moods and tense tenses by this 
Dionysius the Third for the benefit of Roman children: Dionysius 
leading off with the active and the pupils following in the passive, 
and declining this verb at their peril. 

Little things show which way the wind blows : in America the 
Greek grammarians have adapted their Greek verb to the American 
child, and the tone of American life : the paradigm is now Xow I 
let loose. 

Is even Shakespeare friendly to us? Sometimes he lets us be 
attacked even for the very services we render : even for the mental 
shake-up which we give to our pupils: he introduces philosophic 
doubters who dwell (like Aristotle) on the blessedness and content 
and peace of ignorance : on the discontents of knowledge : on the hap- 
piness of nations while their annals are dull and the schoolmaster is 
not yet abroad in their land. Of a schoolmaster, Shakespeare makes 
one of his characters say, "he has corrupted the youth of our town, 
he has opened a grammar school" ; and in Love's Labour's Lost he 
introduces another schoolmaster for whose benefit is used the longest 
word in Shakespeare or in the Latin language, "honorificabilitudini- 
tatibus," and he names this lover of hard words and schoolmaster 
by a pleasant wit, "Holofernes." 

And then think of the schoolmasters of the other great writers 
since Shakespeare: of Thackeray's Dr. Birch, and Dickens' Dr. 
BHmber, and Mr. Feeder, B.A., and Mr. Creakle, and of Mr. Anstey's 
Dr. Grimstone and Mr. Tinkler. Think of all the blood these school- 
masters are made to shed, from the blood of the righteous Smike to 
the blood of Cornelius, son of Coggs, who was caned between break- 
fast and first lesson ; Southey celebrated a schoolmaster, and his 
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schoolmaster was a murderer ; only some men occasionally, only the 
kindhearted Gk)ldsmith in his Deserted Village, and Mr. Watson in 
the Bonnie Briar Bush have spoken kindly even of the schoolmaster. 
I am not going to refer to Dickens' pictures of schoolmasters, you 
all know them. I will take a later classic : one less hard on school- 
masters and yet quite hard enough and cynical towards them, seeing 
the facts — as cynics see them generally — ^but not seeing the reason 
and justification for the facts : I refer to Mr. Anstey's "Vice Versa," 
and to his diabolically ingenious and unjust picture of Dr. Grim- 
stone. Read it for yourselves at your leisure. 

But let me turn to the picture of the schoolmaster we could 
paint: let us see what strong coercion is put upon him by circum- 
stances, and how, if he sometimes seems to laymen open to criticism, 
he is forced to be what he is ; and has the defects — if defects they be 
— of his virtues, and of bis position and of its necessities. 

(a) In the first place a schoolmaster is forced to be a conven- 
tionalist and a formalist : he is in charge of innocent children : Max- 
ima debetur puero reverentia : he is charged to see "that none of these 
little ones offend" : he is charged with feeding milk to babes : and 
then the world turns round and makes his charge a charge against 
him : and laughs at his milk diet while the babes kick at it and try to 
upset the milk pail : he is bound to consider the weaker brethren all 
the time : he is required to avoid the very appearance of evil : and 
then the world scoffs at him and calls him a "curate" : and Shakes- 
peare unites him to a curate in Love's Labour's Lost : and Jacquenetta 
calls him "Master Parson" ; but the world has insisted that he be as 
decorous as a curate or a parson : in England it even insists that he 
be styled "Reverend" ; I am often so addressed even out here : or at 
least that he be styled "Doctor" : that title also I have suffered ; and 
the world is surprised if he does not wear black broadcloth and side- 
whiskers : and, in short, the schoolmaster is obliged, on peril of his 
post and salary, to be a formalist and Pharisee. 

(fc) The good schoolmaster who is thus obliged to pass for a 
curate, is obliged also to be an actor : here are perhaps kindred pro- 
fessions : he must maintain an artificial awe and fear, at least among 
little boys ; he must set up little petty artificial rules for the little boys 
to break without serious harm : for little boys must break rules, and 
if the rules were wise the breach of them might be serious : so let the 
rules be silly and no harm is done in the breach thereof : nay, if pos- 
sible, let him maintain by acting such terror among the little boys 
that their little stomachs ache on the day when he teaches them their 
Latin. I remember some little boys in England who every Thurs- 
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day suffered from "Kailey's bellyache," and Bailey was their Latin 
master : and cruellest stroke of all, Thursday was the day of the best 
dinner of the week when appetite was strongest and yet weakest: 
now Bailey was a clergyman and an actor, but he was justified of 
that belly-ache: that Latin was done, as no other lesson in that 
dame's school was ever done. 

I remember another headmaster who on entering school each 
morning would bellow some question such as "Who is that boy mov- 
ing his foot at the foot of the school ? — let that boy come here," and 
soon a little fellow would creep up the school shivering beneath 
some hundreds of eyes and would creep back abashed : afraid hence- 
forth to move even a foot : and the headmaster turning to his sixth 
form would say, "Didn't I do that well ?" He had to keep up whole- 
some fear and awe and discipline ; for little boys at least could only 
be reached through their fears : a good headmaster is to be pardoned 
for being a humbug : all government is an organized hypocrisy and 
implies flummery. Dr. Keate, the headmaster of Eton, when he 
was on duty, presented, we are told, in his paraphernalia of gown 
and cap and hood, the awful spectacle "of a widow woman in a 
rage." Dr. Busby, the headmaster of Westminster, asked to be allow- 
de to keep his hat on in the presence of royalty : he would suffer in 
the eyes of his pupils if he seemed second to anyone. 

(c) And a good headmaster has a right to be not only a forma- 
list and an actor : he has a right to be a slave driver and a tyrant, 
and a drill sergeant ; he has the right to be the man with a big 
stick : the preacher of the strenuous life : for he is handling material 
very elastic, very plastic, yet very wooden, too: material which re- 
quires homoeopathic treatment. The good schoolmaster is "Ser- 
geant-what's-his-name," and in the deserts of Latin grammar he 
makes with his stick, men out of wood ; if his pupils do not remem- 
ber Latin grammar, what matter? they learn what is worth a wil- 
derness of Latin grammars — obedience; and so long as he is a just 
drill-sergeant he is justified. The finest compliment, said Archbishop 
Temple, which he received at Rugby, was the letter in which a 
Rugby boy told his father not to complain of the headmaster. "Tem- 
ple," he wrote, "is a beast, but he is a just beast." A master need 
not be afraid of being a beast, if he be just; he ought to be afraid of 
being amiable and selfish and humane and easy-going and indolent — 
amiability is often so selfish and selfishness so amiable — ^as I look back 
not only to my own school days, but even to university days, some 
of the men to whom I am most grateful, are not the amiably selfish 
who never worried themselves or me, who never excited me or 
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themselves, but the sarcastic, nagging, slave-drivers, who required 
the weekly essay every week and objected when it was weakly ; who 
would rather have them two a week than too weak; whose glare 
froze one, if one became sentimental for want of arguments ; whose 
silence made one cry aloud, if one betrayed ignorance of the laws of 
thought, recited in Fowler's Inductive Logic. They were not very 
lovely or amiable in their lives perhaps, these drill sergeants, but 
after their death one thanks them, as the pupils of this generation 
will not thank the gentle teachers who now usurp our schools. Our 
men have become women, or rather our women it now is who under- 
take to "do up" our boys' minds and "to do for" them, as they "do 
up" our linen, and "do for us" generally. Perhaps she really will 
"do for" them and "do them up"; at any rate, religion, education, 
cooking, washing, all comes upon her in this age and continent, and 
man is shunted into commerce only; a dark prospect ahead unless 
our women can indeed become men ; for a good schoolmaster has the 
right to be a tyrant and a slave-driver, no matter what language he 
teaches. 

Be it neither Hindustani, French, nor Coptic, 

Be it odds and ends and leavings of the same 
Translated by a stick (which is really half the trick) 

The children hark to Doctor "What's-his-name." 
There are years that no one talks of, there are times of horrid doubt^ 

There is faith and hope and whacking and despair. 
While the doctor gives the grammar, and he combs the children out, 

And parents hardly seem to know or care ; 
And he does it on the cheap with chalk and ink ; 

And he's not allowed to forward any claim, 
Though he talk a schoolgirl dumb and he make a schoolboy think. 

He will still continue Doctor "What's-his-name" ; 
Usher, master, or professor or instructor ; 

But the everlasting miracle's the same. 
(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 

(d) A schoolmaster, then, has a right to be a formalist, an 
actor and a slave-driver ; he has a right to be also a Philistine ; Philis- 
tine as well as Pharisee ; he has a right to fit the Greek orator's de- 
finition of a Philistine — ^the man who walks fast and talks loud and 
carries a stick; just as much as Aristotle's definition of the Pharisee: 
the man "who walks slowly and talks in a deep voice and with a 
measured utterance," he has a right to do both these things in season ; 
he has a right to be a Philistine, he has a right to be commonplace 
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and sensible and matter of fact, narrow and stiff and very strict in 
all his thoughts and ways — a plain wooden ruler. There was some- 
thing of austerity and strictness and narrowness even in Dr. Arnold. 
"Schoolmasters," says Mr. Wells the novelist, "are dull dogs of invin- 
cible mediocrity, mortally afraid of anything unorthodox in religion, 
ethics or politics," and Mr. Wells unconsciously is only quoting: 
"there would be no greater dolts in the world than schoolmasters," 
says Lucian, "if it were not for the doctors." 

{e) A schoolmaster has a right to be a Pharisee and an actor 
and a slave-driver and a Philistine ; he has a right also to ,be a big 
schoolboy himself : who drives big schoolboys should himself be big 
and boyish ; he should be strong and healthy and believe in strength 
and health ; he should be frank and outspoken and full of spirits ; if 
he be overbearing like his boys, he is none the worse for it : how can 
he contend with their high spirits except with equally high spirits 
of his own? how can he contend with their superabundant energy 
unless he s)rmpathize? how can he understand their intolerance of 
the abnormal and unusual, their contempt for precocious genius, un- 
less he share their feelings? His business is to drive the average 
stupid child in the right way, and make a sensible man of him ; he 
can hardly be blamed if he does not discover the genius lurking in 
unbusinesslike, unboylike, bohemian untidy dreamers ; he can hardly 
be blamed if he see no more in Coleridge or Lamb or Cowper or 
Trollope in their boyhood than their schoolmasters saw : if he be as 
hard almost on precocious dreamers and melancholy poets as his 
schoolboys are : if like his schoolboys he limit his creed to the ordi- 
nary practical virtues, to energy and truthfulness and honesty, to 
straight riding and straight shooting : he has a right to be himself a 
schoolboy. 

You know those pictures of "the smile" and "the frown" ; but 
if the schoolmaster be not the right man for the place, it will be the 
children's smile or frown which will be reflected in his worn and 
weary face ; and oh, the awful tragedies of our profession : do not our 
hearts bleed to think of them, to think of those gentle gifted sensi- 
tive spirits — philosophers, poets and bohemians — ^who have had to 
earn a living against the grain as schoolmasters, and have become 
the lawful sport of brutal high-spirited boys; one such I recollect 
who, goaded to 'despair, flung his gold watch at his incorrigible form 
and burst into tears; and I never can forget Bishop Wilberforce's 
favourite story of the poor German governess who loved the Eng- 
lish church liturgy more than any other liturgy, because it alone con- 
tained a thoughtful prayer for "poor women labouring with child." 
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Mr. Tarver, an experienced schoolmaster, in his entertaining book 
on the experiences of a Foster Parent, after discussing the strain up- 
on the nerves of schoolmasters, reports that the most successful dis- 
ciplinarian he had known was a man who had the gift of flying into 
frightful passions on the least provocation and with the shortest 
lucid intervals or breathing spaces. He never hurt his boys, but they 
always thought he was going to kill them. Hence he was not obliged 
even to keep them in or set lines, still less cane. But such a happy 
gift of sound and fury is very rare. 

(t) A good schoolmaster has a right to be all these things 
which might be of dubious value in other professions: Pharisee, 
actor, slave-driver, Philistine, schoolboy of a larger growth ; he has 
hardly a right to be a poet : he has no right to be a philosopher, still 
less a Bohemian, or artist or journalist. Few schoolmasters have 
been poets : they are likely to be as bad poets or else as bad school- 
masters as Sophocles and Thucydides were bad generals and Cicero 
a poor demagogue. Brown was a poet and, I believe, a good school- 
master ; and William Cory was a poet and, I believe, a good school-^ 
master ; and Skrine was a poet and perhaps a good schoolmaster (I do 
not know), and Verlaine was poet and schoolmaster and Bohemian. 
I do not think I should have sent my boy to a school kept by Ver- 
laine. It is a great mercy to us all that few poets try to be school- 
masters, and still fewer schoolmasters to be poets. 

(w) And a schoolmaster who should be a philosopher would be a 
miserable failure ; what an insufferable life for a philosopher to spend 
hours wrangling with dull wits, in order to drive home dull lessons and 
dull virtues, to be ever on the watch for trivial and artificial offences 
to be punished for unseemly and undignified liberties with the person ; 
to be forever preaching commonplace and conventional virtues, never 
to venture on a paradox or a vivacity or an obscurity for fear of be- 
ing misunderstood and misrepresented. No schoolmaster should be 
a philosopher, and no philosopher should teach school ; to live with 
children has all the tedium and all the happiness which comes of a 
diet of milk and farinaceous puddings : it is in fact a diet of milk, 
spiritual and literal, and of farinaceous puddings both technically 
and metaphorically interpreted; to live with youth and upon the 
poems of youth and Longfellow, it is to live — says our greatest local 
philosopher — on barley water. 

Why, sir, the very consolations of our profession would be no 
consolations, only aggravations, to some philosophers. Is it not a 
consolation to some of us to live — even when we are growing old — 
in the presence and society of immortal youth ? never to see fully the 
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seamy side of life, because we see so little of mature and seamy men? 
because the vices of humanity are veiled for us in the beauty — ^how- 
ever transient — of youth, and by the comparative ignorance and inno- 
cence — in spite of all its knowledge— of boyhood. They are known 
to precocious boyhood but they are not felt — ^the. mature vices; the 
sun stands still in life's heaven for us at noon or before noon, for 
as who live with the yoimg. 

But the philosopher might not be thankful for this cloistered virtue, 
for this prolonged innocence; he would crave stronger meat, per- 
haps ; the schoolmaster should not be philosopher, and the philoso- 
pher should not teach school. 

(m) A good schoolmaster cannot be poet or philosopher, still 
less artist or Bohemian or journalist; he is a Thomas Arnold, but 
not a Matthew Arnold, and Heaven forbid — ^just Heaven forbid — 
that he should ever be an Edwin Arnold. The good schoolmaster is 
too strict a moralist, on which strictness let me dwell a moment 
The younger Pitt was a fair statesman, but he would have been 
a greater statesman (says Coleridge) had he been less nar- 
row a moralist. Mr. John Morley, says another Coleridge, 
has been soured by moralism. Pitt and Mr. Morley should have 
turned schoolmaster : their moralising would have been in place: 
they would not have missed their vocation. Mr. Percival was not a 
great statesman, but he would have made an excellent schoolmaster, 
almost as good as Dr. Percival ; he would have learned to strap the 
little Percivals — ^a capacity which Sydney Smith missed in him re- 
gretfully — ^while he would have given their mother even less occa- 
sion for jealousy than he did as statesman; in short, he would have 
been more in his element : and then besides his public wouldn't have 
been sorry when he was shot. A good schoolmaster, then, is apt 
to be too stem a moralist to make a very successful statesman. 

{iv) A good schoolmaster will not make a good poet or philosopher 
or artist or journalist, but he makes an admirable bishop when he is 
himself translated; or a fair statesman and administrator. Arch- 
bishop Temple, Bishop Percival, Archbishop Benson, Archbishop 
Thomson, Archbishop Tait, began as schoolmasters or college tutors, 
and the present French premier is a school master, and see how long 
he has remained premier even in France: he is a success, his powers 
of discipline and acting, etc., have served him well: he will need 
them and all his powers in his fight with Rome ; it is hard even for 
a schoolmaster to fight the "shadows of Delphi" ; and we have an- 
other school^naster-premier nearer home, and his difficulties also turn 
upon a church, the church of Temperance (see the transitoriness of 
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human things : not many months have passed since I wrote this page^ 
and those two premiers are both out of office : but they have still a 
President in the U.S., a man with a big stick who would make an 
admirable schoolmaster). 

But a good schoolmaster had better avoid the diplomatic ser- 
vice ; the only head of an Oxford college who fails is the headmas- 
ter : that is because he cannot live among equals : he cannot play any 
instrument but the first fiddle, but a diplomat must be all things to all 
men. 

And a good schoolmaster need not be, had better not be, a great 
student or scholar: he needs to be closer to life and further from 
books and words and ideas and abstractions than a great scholar 
or student is apt to be; he is a practical man, not a thinker (and it \s 
only the greatest thinkers and mystics, the Wesleys of the worlds 
who are also great administrators and men of action) : the school- 
master is a Cardinal Manning, not a Cardinal Newman: authority 
is the breath of his nostrils and speculation he distrusts. 

And now we have finished our defence of ourselves ; a school- 
master has a right to be seven things : a Pharisee, an actor, a drill- 
sergeant, a Philistine, a schoolboy and a bishop and perhaps a pre- 
mier; he had better not be any of seven other things: a poet, a phil- 
osopher, an artist, a bohemian, a journalist, a diplomatist and a sa- 
vant. Seven candlesticks there are and seven churches to light his 
way, and seven other candlesticks and seven other churches to mark 
the rocks he should avoid. Perhaps it is an open question whether 
he does well to be orator or humourist and whether he should try to 
be a gentleman. Let us see. 

Can a schoolmaster be a humourist? It seems difficult; at least 
it seems that he must narrowly guard any tendency to express his 
humour ; the schoolmaster is a leader of boys, and the community of 
boys is like the community of men : it is made up of very matter-of- 
fact, very stoljd, shall we say stupid people : a leader of men, a states- 
man, dare not be a humourist in his speeches : the great Anglo-Saxon 
public distrusts humourists profoundly: they are not in earnest: "a 
joke that scarce can wake a French will shock a British ear'' ; it is all 
very well for Greek philosopher-statesmen like Plato to "swear with 
scholarly seriousness and with that sportiveness which is seriousness' 
twin sister," but the British public are shocked if their statesman 
swears and scandalized if he be sportive ; they don't believe in Pla- 
tonic swearing, or Platonic joking, any more than in Platonic love : 
if a man is in earnest, if he wishes to be taken seriously, let him at 
all costs be heavy or his countrymen will never heed him ; they will 
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call his best speeches jeux d' esprit, and his most sober programme a 
tour de force; obviously, if he speaks lightly, how can he carry 
weight? 

Again, a humourist is not only a trifler in the eyes of the gjeat 
public, of the world or the school, but a humourist is a sceptic, some- 
thing of an anarchist : he sees through conventions, he sees far-fetch- 
ed and disrespectful analogies, he sees the ludicrous side of solemn 
pomps and pompousness, and this is very dangerous and destructive 
in a world based upon conventions and upon pomps and pompous- 
ness; the humourist will not play the game, will not keep up the 
make-believe, will not echo the watchwords, and give the "pass 
word" with a straight face; he mocks at all things in this mixed 
world of mockery and illusion ; he mocks at his own authority even, 
and that is absolutely fatal to any schoolmaster's authority. 

It must be a bitter trial for a schoolmaster to be an humourist 
or a humourist to be a schoolmaster. But if he can restrain his 
humour sufficiently to let it play upon the subjects of his school 
books, upon Caesar and Pompey (who were themselves humourists 
and suflFered for it), and upon his mathematics still more — ^a himiour- 
ist can do much to brighten mathematical study (Plato has led the 
way but few have followed him) — if he can keep it on these subjects 
and keep it oflF the rules of the school, and the due discipline of 
childhood and the general conventions of present-day life, then a 
humourist may greatly enliven his class, and consequently be the 
most effective of teachers. 

Next, can a schoolmaster be an orator? Surely he can, an ef- 
fective orator ; but he must restrict his briefs ; he must be counsel for 
the prosecution, not for the defence ; he must be crown attorney ; he 
must devote his oratory to the flagellation of g^uilt, to the upholding 
of high standards, to the glorification of all that is respectable and 
accepted, not to the painting of the overwhelming force of tempta- 
tion, not to illustrating all the kindliness and human nature which 
may redeem the weak and wanton, not to setting forth the great 
apostolic doctrine of charity. *^]\iAgt not, that ye )yt not judged," 
can hardly be the text of sermons to schoolboys, for the schoolmaster 
desires to straiten and strengthen their judgments and their habits 
to the one narrow way: he dare not plead as advocatus diaboli in 
either sense : he dare not set out all the frailties of the great and good 
whom the young boys are to idealize and honour ; still less dare he 
play advocatus diaboli in the other sense, and glorify the law-break- 
ers or bohemians or rebels of the world, whose principles have been 
anarchical, whose practice has made light of rules and discipline; 
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the schoolmaster-orator must defend the schoolmasters of the world, 
the defenders of law and order. 

And then about a gentleman? "Why should not a schoolmas- 
ter be a gentleman," some of you, perhaps, are saying. Is not a 
schoolmaster essentially a scholar and a gentleman — that was my 
own feeling when I read a few months ago in the London Spectator 
that a schoolmaster could hardly enter into this kingdom of gentle- 
men ; but there is something in their contention against us : moreover 
the English law courts have recently given a decision that a school- 
master is not a gentleman, though a coal merchant — if out of em- 
ployment — is. 

What is a gentleman? "A gentleman is a man of good man- 
ners," said Bishop Creighton. Aristotle gives a much longer defini- 
tion: "A gentleman," said Aristotle, "is one who thinks himself 
worth a great deal and is worth a great deal; he is one who will 
never run away from danger, at any rate in undignified haste, with 
his arms swinging, nor will he commit injustice. Why should he? 
Nothing is worth winning in his eyes ; yet when great honours are 
showered on him and at the hands of good men, he will feel a mod- 
erate pleasure, as thereby receiving his due or perhaps a little less ; 
to honours from ordinary persons and trivial causes he will be quite 
indifferent ; so, too, with health and power and good fortune, he will 
take them moderately as they come, neither very sorry to fail nor 
very glad to succeed: and therefore he is thought by the world 
supercilious : yet it is not for nothing that he despises the world*** 
he will confer favours but he will be ashamed to receive them***and 
if he does receive a favour he will return it with interest***he remem- 
bers the man he has benefitted, but not the man who has benefitted 
him***he is glad to be reminded of the one and will try to forget the 
other***to the great and fortunate he is lofty in his bearing but to 
the middle classes moderate ; for to lord it over the first is a difficult 
and glorious thing, but over the second it is too easy a task, and in 
the case of the first to give oneself airs is not ungentlemanly, but in 
the case of the second it is vulgar. Again, he can not play second 
fiddle; and he is indolent and procrastinating — for there are few 
things he cares to do; necessarily he shows his likes and dislikes, 
for to conceal the latter would imply fear. Besides he cares for 
truth more than for popularity, and whatever he does or says is open, 
and he is a candid friend for he despises men ; and therefore he may 
be depended upon for the truth, except in so far as he is ironical ; and 
he will be ironical to ordinary persons ; he will not express surprise 
at anything; he will not bear grudges, for it is little-minded to re- 
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member wrongs ; nor will he talk personalities either of himself or 
another; nor does he flatter nor yet disparage any one, unless it be 
in a scornful sort of way ; he does not lament over necessary troubles 
or over trifles, nor will he condescend to entreaty. These things 
would imply excitement of mind, and it would seem probable that 
he will always walk slowly and talk in a deep voice and with a mea- 
sured utterance, for not caring about trifles he is never in a hurry, 
nor can he become so when he thinks nothing of importance. But 
people who talk with shrill voices and walk fast, do so because they 
think things are important." 

This is Aristotle's gentleman, and there is a good deal of it sure- 
ly to which a schoolmaster can attain as well or better than even an 
alderman or a physician, especially the deep voice and the measured 
utterance of home truths. 

But there is another definition of a gentleman more modem 
than Aristotle's, which goes as much further than Aristotle's as 
Aristotle's goes further than the simple definition of Bishop Creigh- 
ton. Cardinal Newman has defined a gentleman, and here is the 
definition : ''It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one 
who never inflicts pain and is mainly occupied in removing the ob- 
stacles that hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those about 
him ; and he concurs with their movements rather than takes the ini- 
tiative himself; he carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast, all clashing of opin- 
ion or collision of feeling — ^his great concern being to put everyone 
at their ease and at home ; he has his eyes on all the company ; he is 
tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful 
towards the absurd ; he recollects to whom he is speaking and guards 
against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irritate; he is 
seldom prominent in conversation and never wearisome; he makes 
light of favours, while he does them, and seems to be receiving when 
he is conferring; he never speaks of himself unless compelled; he 
has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives,, 
interpreting everything for the best; he is never mean or little in 
any dispute ; never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personali- 
ties or sharp sayings for arg^ment***nowhere shall we find greater 
candor, consideration or indulgence***he throws himself into the 
mood of his opponents and accounts for their mistakes ; he knows the 
weakness of hiunan reason as well as its strength,'" and so on. 

And now you begin to see why the London Spectator asks, "Cani 
a schoolmaster be a gentleman?" 
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Can he afford to be a gentleman, it means ? Can he, who is to 
set the tone, to fix the pace, to lead the orchestra of his little society, 
can he afford to play second fiddle ? Aristotle said the gentleman will 
not. Cardinal Newman says it is the sign of a gentleman to do so. 
(Here is the measure of the gulf which separates Paganism from 
Christianity). Can he afford, that is, to submerge himself, to forego 
his own prejudices and peculiarities, as the perfect gentleman must 
do ; can he, whose business it is to find fault, so to speak, and to find 
faults and to impress himself upon the tender unformed mind (or 
body), can he treat his audience as the perfect gentleman treats his? 
Obviously not. And the schoolmaster must be content to be a gentle- 
man out of school, and if he be that, the world has no right to be dis- 
contented. The more moral virtues of faith and hope he must preach 
in school ; the more intellectual virtue of charity he had better keep 
for his private consumption. For the best is enemy of the good. 
The schoolmaster, then, is not fitted to be a great scholar, nor should 
he try to be always the perfect gentleman. 

And if this defence be not enough, we can always fall back on 
the defence of us made by the Greek philosopher: "Education is the 
rattle of youth," youth no less than infancy must have its rattle and 
its nurse. Or we fall back on the similar defence of us made by the 
Athenian orator : Education, he said, is intended to keep young peo- 
ple out of mischief, and to put bread and sometimes a little cheese 
into the mouths of a peculiarly harmless set of people, who perhaps 
would otherwise have to do without. The philosophers and orators 
of Greece are not too respectful towards those who teach school: it 
is the next thing to being dead, says Lucian: "he's dead or teach- 
ing" : ^T0£ ridi^kev ^ dcddaku yp6.(i(iaza. 

And yet, in spite of orators and philosophers, a good school- 
master and schoolmistress has all the virtues of a good man ; he is 
not a moody poet like Byron ; he is not an indolent philosopher like 
Coleridge, or a sentimental artist like Renan, or an unscrupulous 
diplomatist like Talleyrand, or a dry savant like Darwin, or a wild 
bohemian like Rabelais, or a many-sided journalist like Kipling; but 
he is a strong-willed, high-minded, well-meaning and well-educated 
average man, even though he be not a humourist equal to Sterne, or 
an orator equal to Burke, or a perfect gentleman like Cardinal New- 
man. 

He has all the virtues of a good man : he has also all the virtues 
of a good priest : "with him began, with him must end my song" : 
iv ao\ filv ksj^o) (reo 5' d/j^o/icu: he is **a parson with his coat off." 
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All the virtues of a good celibate priest : all the merits of parent- 
hood without its awful responsibilities; he, celibate though he may 
be( or she be) is or may be the parent of many children after the 
spirit, who will trace their spiritual birth, or new birth, to him rather 
than to their own parents, and will be a greater comfort and conso- 
lation to him than are sometimes to us the children of our flesh. To 
such a faithful, fruitful schoolmaster, the sight of fruitful, faith- 
ful children of the spirit will recall the poet's consolatory words. 

For even the poet sometimes has a message of consolation for 
the schoolmaster. 

"Children shalt thou get to memory, though from women thou 

get none; 
Yea the lordliest! that lift eyes and hearts and songs to meet 

the sun. 
Names to fire men's ears like music, till the round world's race 
be run." 

Maurice Hutton. 
University College, Toronto. 
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THERE is much food for thought in a visit to the Canadian 
Northern Railway station at Winnipeg. It is difficult to realize 
that this line has only been completed to Edmonton, one of its chief 
objective points, within nine months, and that the first passenger train 
to pass through the great Saskatchewan Valley made its appearance 
less than a year ago. New railways operating on the other side of 
the border wait yearly for their passenger traffic, and yet in most 
cases they connect large cities; but this young Canadian giant has 
jumped into the arena and made for itself a position that places it in 
the front rank among the big lines of the continent. 

The new arrival is inclined to take the almost frantic rush for 
Canadian lands as a matter of course. It is the old resident, the 
Canadian man of affiairs, who is overwhelmed with astonishment; 
not that he lacked confidence in the country, but that the rapidity of 
the change in a brief period and following years of stagnation con- 
stitutes a transformation too tremendous for him to grasp readily. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was constructed primarily with 
the intention of establishing communication between the shores of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific by the shortest and most convenient 
route. The West in those early days was one vast lonely wilderness, 
considered to be of little value, and, therefore, the engineers gave 
the respective agricultural merits of various districts but scant atten- 
tion. They left untouched the greatest unbroken tract of fertile land 
that exists anywhere in this world of ours. The writer has seen the 
great agricultural lands in Manchuria, Mongolia, Asiatic Russia and 
the United States, and makes this statement after careful consider- 
ation. This great district extends from Winnipeg to the Rockies, 
roughly, a thousand miles, and the Canadian Northern passes 
through the very centre of it. It required very little advertising to 
make known the great possibilities of this new land, and in this lies 
the explanation of the long and crowded trains which leave Winni- 
peg daily. 

A surprise awaits the observant person in passing through one 
of these trains. The word "immigrant," in the United States, con- 
veys very often to the mind an impression of ignorance, pauperism, 
superstition and filth. But here we find a train full of well dressed, 
intelligent, eager young fellows, many of them the sons of well-to-do 
farmers in the States or Eastern Canada, who are going to the West 
to handle big farms, often a whole section or more ; and they carry 
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with them the experience and means necessary to assure certain 
success. These young men will bear close scrutiny, and it is perhaps 
well to keep in mind that many of them are destined to play import- 
ant parts in the future of this gjeat country. A good proportion of 
these youthful pioneers have no intention of jbeing a mere atom in 
the civil and national fabric. The stepping-stone of civil prominence 
and financial prosperity has again and again shown itself to be the 
farm, and we may be sure that some of our passengers are destined 
in the not far future to play important parts in the municipal and 
provincial development of the country. 

That the assistance received from the government by the Can- 
adian Northern was justified is becoming daily more evident. It is 
doubtful if any railway ever built has with such rapidity developed 
an empire as has this line. One does not need to be a very old Win- 
nipeg resident to be familiar with the tedious though picturesque 
"Dawson Trail" to Port Arthur as well as the long water rout6 to 
Edmonton replaced in winter by dog train transportation.. To pass 
swiftly through bright little cities in a luxurious train makes it diffi- 
cult to realize that the prosperous settlements of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are less than six months old, and that the great industrial 
development now in progress on the Winnipeg-Port Arthur section 
is the work of only a year or two. 

To appreciate the great benefit that Western Canada has derived 
from this line, the astounding transformation it has brought about 
in a brief few months, and to form an idea of the golden future 
which its existence has made possible, we must look back a few years 
into the history of the country and its transportation facilities. 

It is interesting to talk of the old days with intelligent Winni- 
peg residents. The Canadian Northwest has its share of romance, 
and much of its most interesting history was made at points now on 
or near the line of the Canadian Northern. To the writer there is 
great charm in the beautiful lake district forming the dividing line 
between western Ontario and Minnesota. It is a district of histori- 
cal interest, of industrious wealth and great natural beauty. A day 
trip through this new region provides an alluring panorama of lakes 
so numerous that many remain nameless, and ranging in size from 
little jewels of brilliant blue, nestling in quiet comers of emerald, to 
the great Lake Superior — "The Big Sea Water" of Indian nomen- 
clature; and of rivers, some like the Rainy, great and dignified; 
others, noisy little fellows, seeking to make up their deficiency in size 
by their dash and splash as they tumble over their rocky beds. Then 
there are the famous Kakabeka Falls to be seen from the railway. 
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At this point the Kaministiquia river leaps from the height of Niag- 
ara down to a rocky bed with a force that converts the great stream 
into tremendous clouds of mist which encircle the falls and, if winds 
favor, almost obscure them from view. Place in the lakes innumer- 
able islands to which pine and birch in friendly rivalry give colour- 
ing of green and white, surround all with numerous hills and the 
peaceful solitude of a great shadowy forest, add a clear sky of tender 
blue, and you have an entrancing scene which the writer finds more 
charming, more restful than the great, rugged, towering mountains 
of the Rockies. 

On the arrival of the white man, he found this region inhabited 
by the Ojibeway and Chippeway Indians. They chiefly frequented 
the alluvial valleys of the Rainy, Kaministiquia and other large 
rivers, and were to be found in their light birch bark canoes roaming 
over the lakes and streams of the country. 

Prior to the construction of the Canadian Northern there were 
only four settlements in the district. They were Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Fort Frances and Beaver Mills (now Rainy River). In 
the very early days, when Winnipeg was known as Fort Garry and 
Manitoba as the Red River Settlement, and when the Indian and the 
buffalo shared the Northwest, the Hudson's Bay Company and the 
Northwest Company possessed trading posts in this territory, and 
their representatives travelling between Lake Superior and Fort 
Garry passed along the Kaministiquia river. Rainy Lake and River 
and the Lake of the Woods, over much the same route as is now taken 
by the railway, and previously in the very early days of the French 
regime by this tortuous route passed La Verendrye seeking for the 
Pacific (1731). From Eastern Canada the Great Lakes aflForded 
easy access to a point as far west as the Lake Superior posts, and the 
big lakes and rivers extending west from Winnipeg supplied means 
of reaching the western prairies. The difficult portion was the four 
hundred miles, as the crow flies, between Lake Superior and Winni- 
peg ; and to determine the best method of traversing this, S. J. Daw- 
son, a government surveyor, was sent in 1857 to this district. He 
completed his labours in two years, and as an outcome of his opera- 
tions the Canadian government endeavoured to establish a regular 
mail service, which was abandoned as a failure after two years. 

In 1861 steamers were put on the Red River, and later railway 
connection with St. Paul, Minnesota, was established. The trouble- 
some stretch of country above referred to, now traversed by trains in 
seventeen hours, not only necessitated the transportation of mails 
through a foreign country, but gave to the United States practically 
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The railway parallels the historic water route known to the early voyageufs. 
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all of the trade of the Red River and other Western districts. The 
Canadian government naturally did not relish this condition of affairs, 
and prior to the construction of the Canadian Pacific, which provided 
the necessary communication, the so-called "Dawson Road" was much 
discussed. The importance of such a route became very apparent at 
the time of the Northwest Rebellion. The halfbreeds of the West 
had looked upon the government land surveys with much suspicion 
and fancied they were to be deprived of their lands. The surveying 
parties were received by the squatters with little s)mipathy, and after 
considerable friction Louis Riel, a young halfbreed, organized in 
1869 a "Provisional Government" and declared himself "President." 
No troops were in the West and as it would be impossible to send 
them from Eastern Canada through United States territory, the situa- 
tion was viewed with no little concern. 

To maintain the authority of the Queen an expedition was form- 
ed and placed under command of Wolseley, then holding the rank of 
Colonel, and destined to attain great fame. Meanwhile little work 
had been done to make "Dawson's Road" a practical highway. Daw- 
son had recommended the construction of a wagon road from Thun- 
der Bay on Lake Superior to Shebandowan Lake, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. The route was to utilize the Savanne River, 
Lac des Mille Lacs, Seine River, Rainy Lake and River and Lake of 
the Woods. Steamers were to be placed on these bodies of water, 
and some fourteen portages were required with some twelve miles 
of road. From the upper Lake of the Woods a wagon road was to 
lead to Winnipeg, ninety-one miles distant. The total distance by 
land and water was estimated at five hundred miles, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the Canadian Northern follows very closely this 
famous route. 

Wolseley's force of twelve hundred men assembled at Toronto 
and then proceeded across Lakes Huron and Superior, and it was the 
intention to proceed by the "Dawson Road" to Fort Garry (Winni- 
peg). A little work had been done on one of the roads leading from 
Thunder Bay, but in all other respects the famous route existed only 
on paper. It was then a wilderness of lakes and rivers traversed 
only by the Indian in his birch bark canoe and never hitherto at- 
tempted by the white man's boat. Dawson was employed in the or- 
ganization of the boat transport service, and besides building the 
special boats, he accomplished the difficult task of collecting trained 
boatmen, some four hundred in number, including one hundred Iro- 
quois Indians, who were dignified by the name of "Voyageurs." 
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On May 25th, 1870, on a bright and beautiful morning Wolseley 
landed on the shores of Thunder Bay, and on this day gave the place 
the name of "Prince Arthur's Landing" in honour of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Arthur, who was then in Canada. The troops were soon 
disembarked, a site for the camp selected, the tents pitched, and thus 
the settlement of Port Arthur came into being. 

About four miles to the south of Prince Arthur's Landing the 
River Kaministiquia flows into Lake Superior. On the left bank, 
perhaps half a mile from the mouth, stood Fort William. This had 
been an old fort of the Northwest Company but was turned over to 
the Hudson's Bay Company at the time of the amalgamation of the 
two companies in 1822. It had originally consisted of several block 
houses surrounded by a wooden palisade enclosing about fourteen 
acres, and it sometimes occurred that as many as three thousand 
people would assemble there with rich loads of fur from the interior, 
or merchandise from Montreal. 

Wolseley found the partially completed road to Lake Sheband- 
owan impracticable and with great labour and with no little danger 
transported his force up the rapid flowing Kaministiquia. Lake 
Shebandowan itself is eight hundred feet above Lake Superior, 
which is but fifty miles distant. Up this height the boats had to be 
dragged and the stores conveyed, no easy task as can be imagined. 
It was not until July i6th that the first detachment embarked on the 
lake. On the 24th of August, after a very difficult journey of three 
months, the troops reached Point Douglas, two miles from the town 
of Winnipeg, only to find the Rebellion a matter of history. 

At the time of Wolseley's expedition, Fort Frances, on the right 
bank of the Rainy River, was the only settlement between Port 
Arthur and Lake of the Woods. It was then a Hudson's Bay post 
and there was no more picturesque station in all their territory. Just 
opposite the settlement is the beautiful Koochiching Falls. The 
whole volume of the water of Rainy River, at this point some one 
thousand feet in width, tumbles down with a rush and roar over a 
ledge of rock to a rugged bed some thirty-eight feet below. Satis- 
fied with this dash and splash the water now with calmness and 
tranquillity glides along between high wooded banks nearly two 
miles in a straight line. At Fort Frances were erected the one- 
storied block houses surrounded by a palisade which constituted the 
usual Hudson's Bay post, and the natural location made the place 
easy to defend against the Indian population. 

Fort Frances was a great centre for the red man. The Rainy 
River, in this locality, was then famous for sturgeon fishing, at 
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which the sons of the forest were past masters. The Indians fre- 
quently assembled at this settlement, half a thousand in number, to 
hold their great medicine ceremonies and scalp dances, and to cele- 
brate the dog feast. The few white settlers had a wholesome respect 
for them, for though it was doubtful if they could combine in large 
numbers sufficient to combat a white force of any size, yet owing to 
their intimate acquaintance with the vast net-work of lakes and 
streams, they could have made themselves quite formidable by firing 
on the boats as they passed through narrow channels, and by block- 
ing up the portages. To pursue them through the woods would 
have been madness. 

In later years the Hudson's Bay Company's fort was destroyed 
by fire and never rebuilt. The settlement could now count only a 
few dozen white persons, and so it continued until the Canadian 
Northern gave it new life. 

A few years prior to the construction of the railway a little saw 
mill was constructed on the banks of the Rainy River and the little 
settlement given the name of Beaver Mills, which on the completion 
of the railway was changed to Rainy River. 

Between Rainy River town and Fort Frances is a strip of land 
following the bank of the river which has been cultivated for thirty 
years or more. All kinds of cereals and vegetables were produced, 
and Rat Portage and other lake settlements were dependent upon 
this district for their supplies. There was much fine timber on the 
rivers and lakes and for many years this was cut and towed across 
the Lake of the Woods to the mills at Rat Portage, now known as 
Kenora. Small steamers carried on communication with Rat Port- 
age, Beaver Mills and Fort Frances, and the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific, touching at Rat Portage, now Kenora, effectively 
disposed of the much discussed Dawson Road by supplying a north- 
em route through this difficult district. 

Such was the country that the Canadian Northern entered in 
1901. Port Arthur was then a small village of some two thousand 
souls. Fort William was a busy little place, the lake terminal of the 
Canadian Pacific, and there were just two other settlements in this 
district — Fort Frances and Rainy River, as described above. Never 
were the advantages of railway communication more convincingly 
proven than along this line. 

Port Arthur has now become a prosperous city of over ten thou- 
sand people and points with pride to its great elevators, the largest 
in the world, to its huge coal and ore docks, its big saw mills, its iron 
works, its numerous elevators and many other enterprises. Woollen 
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mills, a boiler factory, wood working plants, oatmeal mills and other 
industrial undertakings are now in course of construction. The 
city has an excellent waterworks system, electric street railway, tele- 
phone service, electric lighting plant and a water power plant on the 
Current River. 

Leaving Port Arthur for the West we pass Fort William, now 
an important shipping point with great elevators, flour mills and 
other enterprises. It is connected with Port Arthur by an electric 
railway, and it is safe to prophesy that the two ports will some day 
become united and form one great city. At Stanley Junction we 
find a plant for bottling the splendid waters of the Stanley mineral 
springs. Kakabeka Falls, described above, is now the scene of a 
great power development which will soon supply Port Arthur and 
Fort William with cheap electrical current. From this point on, until 
the station Atikokan is reached, we pass through rich mineral dis- 
tricts. At Mattawin we are near the rich magnetite fields lying to the 
south and west ; south of Kashaboiwe are rich copper deposits and 
about Shebandowan Lake as well as to the north of Atikokan a con- 
siderable amount of gold has been found. Near Atikokan is the great 
iron range of the same name, one of the richest in the country. Mil- 
lions of tons of high grade ore have been uncovered and a branch line 
constructed to the deposits in order that the ore may obtain all-rail 
conveyance to Port Arthur where it will be smelted. After leaving 
Atikokan we enter the Seine River district, which has tributary to it 
an immense tract of timber, the property of a liunber company which 
is erecting at the station, Banning, a large mill with a capacity of 
300,000 feet of lumber per day. A few miles further west we enter the 
Rainy Lake timber district. The logs obtained on the shores of the 
lake and on the banks of the streams tributary to it are brought down 
to the Rainy River mills or towed up through the Lake of the Woods 
to the mills at Rat Portage. 

At Fort Frances, now a flourishing little city, a power company 
is harnessing the Koochiching Falls, previously described, and will 
obtain some 50,000 horse power. Fort Frances is in the centre of 
what is considered to be the greatest area of pulp-making material 
in the country. The pulp mills now being erected will consume 
28,000 horse power, and the paper factory, in course of construction 
on the opposite bank of the river from Fort Frances, will be the 
largest establishment of its kind in America. Near Fort Frances 
a plant has been erected to handle the large quantity of peat found 
there, which has been reported as the most valuable peat field in 
Canada. 
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At Rainy River settlement we find now a prosperous community 
rapidly increasing in population. Since the advent of the railway, 
thei Beaver Mills lumber plant has been enlarged to a capacity of 
250,000 feet per day, and another large mill, considered to be the 
largest in Ontario, has lately been placed in operation manufacturing 
some 400,000 feet of timber every 24 hours. At Beaudette, across 
the river on the American side, a large mill is in course of construc- 
tion, and the season of 1907 will find these twin towns manufactur- 
between them nearly a million feet of lumber per day. The soil of 
all this lake district is rich loam, a foot or more in thickness, with a 
clay subsoil, and cannot be surpassed in fertility. As the land is 
cleared, it will be put rapidly under cultivation ; which, together with 
the large industries mentioned above, should make this section of 
the railway the most prosperous of any district of equal area on 
the line. 

This brings us to Winnipeg — the Wonder City. A few facts 
concerning it might be mentioned before we complete our journey 
to Edmonton. In 1898 the city had a population of barely 40,000 ; it 
now has upwards of 100,000, and is undoubtedly the fastest growing 
city in North America. It is the commercial centre of the Canadian 
wheat belt, and, owing to its geographical location, all trade between 
the east and the west must pass its portals. This means that it is de- 
stined to become a great city, perhaps the largest in Canada. To- 
day more grain passes through Winnipeg than any other city on the 
continent (100,000,000 bushels in 1905). 

It was only one year ago, in 1905, that the first track of the 
Canadian Northern Railway was laid into Alberta and not until 
the close of the year that communication with Edmonton was estab- 
lished. It is difficult to appreciate that a year ago there existed only 
four settlements, Edmonton, Fort Saskatchewan, Lloydminster, and 
Battleford, along all that great stretch of land through Saskatchewan 
and a portion of Alberta now covered by the main line. There were 
it is true a few Hudson's Bay posts not far from the railway, such as 
Fort Pelly, Touchwood Hills, Egg Lake, and Onion Lake, but aside 
from these and an occasional settler along the banks of the big rivers, 
the country was a vast uninhabited wilderness. Colonel Butler 
wrote some thirty-five years ago that one might wander over the 
prairie for five hundred miles in a straight line without seeing a 
human being or an animal larger than a wolf, and if the traveller 
avoided the river routes and excluded the railway construction force, 
the same might have been written with equal truth two or three 
years ago. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway supplied communication to the 
districts near the United States Boundary, and the slow river 
steamer, together with ,the Red River cart and dog team, were util- 
ized to reach the territory now covered by the Canadian Northern 
line. Steamers conmienced running early in June from Lower Fort 
Garry, and passed through Lake Winnipeg to the foot of Grand 
Rapids, which is near the mouth of the Saskatchewan River. To pass 
the rapids the Hudson's Bay Company had a tramway about a dozen 
miles in length. From the upper end of this portage, flat-bottomed 
river steamers ran the entire distance to Edmonton. A more crooked 
river never existed, and it might well have been described as the 
"Corkscrew route." The distance from Winnipeg was estimated at 
some thirteen hundred miles as compared with eight hundred and 
twenty-seven miles on the railway, and about four weeks were gen- 
erally required, whereas the journey is now made in thirty-eight 
hours. The last steamer of each season departed from Winnipeg 
about the close of September. The river passed through the war 
country of the Crees and Blackfeet Indian tribes, and in the early 
days was the scene of many conflicts between these fierce and im- 
placable foes. 

There was very little passenger travel in the winter. The Hud- 
son's Bay Company, however, kept up communication between its 
various posts by dog teams. Before Strathcona and Calgary were 
connected by railway, the "Winter Packet," as it was called, carried 
mail from Winnipeg to Edmonton. The starting of the first team 
generally occurred about December loth. The team was gaily decor- 
ated, and with neat fitting harness and jingling bells their departure 
was a matter of considerable interest. The route lay first along the 
whole length of Lake Winnipeg, by this time of year a frozen high- 
way, to Norway House, a distance of 350 miles in eight days. At this 
point the entire packet was overhauled and repacked in order to take 
out the parcels intended for other places. Then the teams proceeded 
across the northern end of the lake to the Saskatchewan river, and 
up its ice-covered surface to Carlton, 650 miles in 22 days. At Carl- 
ton the process of unpacking and redistributing was again perform- 
ed, and here was met the dog team packet from Edmonton, which 
had arrived to exchange its cargo eastward bound for the Winnipeg 
parcels just arrived. To Edmonton some twenty days were required 
to make the 360 miles. The complete journey thus consumed some 
fifty days. 

Edmonton in the early seventies was the headquarters of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's Saskatchewan trade and the residence of 
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a chief factor of the corporation. A large five-sided fort with the 
usual flanking bastions and high stockades afforded protection 
against the Indians. Edmonton was on the frontier and was for a 
■century the station to which came the rich furs collected in the ex- 
treme Northwest. Of late years the settlement obtained some im- 
portance as a supply centre for the regions of the north, but its pre- 
sent rapid growth and prosperity, dates back only some two or three 
years when the Canadian Northern announced its intention of mak- 
ing it an important point on their line. Now Edmonton is growing 
more rapidly than any other city of its size in Canada. Several im- 
portant industries and wholesale establishments have located there, 
availing themselves of its unique position as a distributing centre; 
and with the construction of the Grand Trunk, Pacific, it will possess 
three transcontinental lines, which will give it the best railway facili- 
ties of any city in Alberta or Western Saskatchewan. It is the 
•centre of a very rich agricultural district, oil and natural gas have 
been found within the city limits, there, is much coal in the immediate 
vicinity, and alluvial gold and platinum have been discovered not 
far distant. 

Fort Saskatchewan, only 17 miles from Edmonton, was estab- 
lished as a military post in 1874, and is now an important station of 
the North- West Mounted Police. 

Lloydminster owes its creation to the settlement in the vicinity, 
in 1903, of a large English colony numbering some two thousand 
people — ^men, women and children. To reach this district, the party 
travelled to Saskatoon by rail, and from this point proceeded by 
wagon along the old Edmonton road. They were in a wild country, 
and not too well provided with supplies. The road in places was 
almost impassable and they suffered great privations before they fin- 
ally reached their destination. 

Battleford, the remaining point on the western line which had 
an existence prior to the construction of the railway, came into exist- 
ence in 1874, when, under the rather prosaic title of 'Telegraph 
Flat," it became the temporary headquarters of the engineers con- 
structing the telegraph line. 

Prior to this, the engineers of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
liad carried their lines across the Battle river at a point near the 
present city. Although this route was later abandoned by the rail- 
way, the picturesque location and the natural strength of the place 
from a standpoint of defence had made an impression and led to its 
selection in 1875 2ts the capital of the Canadian Northwest Territory. 
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The Northwest Mounted Police were now stationed here, and the 
necessary governmental buildings constructed. 

In 1883, a second Battleford was located on a high tract of land 
between Battle river and Saskatchewan, which gave it the advantage 
of the steamer trade on the last mentioned river. The old town lost 
ground rapidly, and finally ceased to exist except as a military post. 
In 1884, the capital was removed to Reg^na, and Battleford lost its 
principal glory. The settlement suffered severely in 1885 during 
the Riel rebellion. The Indian allies of the half-breeds, under 
Poundmaker, made Battleford a point of attack. The inhabitants of 
both settlements fled to the police barracks for protection. There 
was a fight, some lives were lost, one store, many houses, including 
the house of the resident judge, were burned and a large number of 
cattle belonging to the settlers driven away by the Indians. 

With the construction of the Canadian Northern Railway there 
came into existence on the north bank of the Saskatchewan, across 
the river from Battleford, another settlement which received the 
name of North Battleford. It is a division point on the railway, 
and has a roundhouse and other railway buildings. This busy little 
town is a good example of what many of the new towns on the west- 
em line are doing in the way of expansion. North Battleford was 
ushered into existence, in June 1905, with one house to its credit. 
Six months later it had a population of 500. Farm property at 
1^.00 an acre in June now became city lots at $10.00 per foot. It 
has shops of every kind, a large hotel and four churches, and it is 
difiicult to find a resident who does not believe that nearly the same 
ratio of increase in size and prosperity is to be maintained indefi- 
nitely. 

The spirit of optimism is abroad in the land. There are a hun- 
dred or more bustling little cities on the main line and branches of 
the railway ; all are growing rapidly and some are destined to be the 
great cities of this new empire. 

So much has of late been written of the agricultural possibilities 
of this country that it is not my intention to add to it : suffice it to 
say that the soil is known to be of surpassing fertility, the abundance 
of water makes it especially suitable for mixed farming, and it is 
capable of growing anything that can be grown in a temperate cli- 
mate. The whole country is teeming with opportunities for the far- 
mer, the merchant, the artisan and the professional man. 

James W. Davidson. 
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WE have all of as, as little children, boys and girls, joined hands, 
and, whether on village green or town pavement, danced 
round and round to some simple, old-world melody. And when chil- 
dren who have not yet reached their teens place each girl in turn in 
a circle and dance round her, coupling her name with that of some 
grinning urchin who is alleged to be "hankering after her," we may 
be sure the song sung is the relict of one originally in the mouths 
of older youth. If we make investigations in mediaeval literature 
we shall find further traces of such antique dancing songs in the re- 
frains of old ballads, but for complete texts and a good collection we 
must turn to the German poetry of the thirteenth century. 

It is true, there are dancing songs in romance literature, but it 
may be safely asserted that those in the "Middle High German" lan- 
guage owe nothing to foreign models ; and what makes them particu- 
larly interesting is the fact that they were developed to a high degree 
of literary excellence by a genuine poet — Neidhart von Reuental. 

Neidhart found the kernels of his songs where Burns found his 
— among the villagers. But the knight, master of the cultured lan- 
guage of his class at that period, polished up the rude old ballads, 
rounded off their edges, and adapted them, though with great free- 
dom, to the scheme of the Minnesong. How much of the folk-song 
he retained is proved by the fact that he discarded, at all events in 
his "summer-songs," the rigid "rule of triplicity" (Dreiteiligkeit), 
according to which every strophe of a Minnesong had to be divisible 
into three parts. But he introduced a skilful arrangement of lines 
and rhymes which, as will be ojbserved from the translations, corre- 
" spond to set periods in the dance. 

The style of poetry which Neidhart initiated is known as ''die 
hofische Dorfpoesie" (courtly rustic poetry!), because, though deal- 
ing with the doings of peasants, it became a fashion at courts. 

But it was a new fashion which drove out an older one : that of 
the Minnesong proper. For a whole generation the gallantest 
knights who ever breathed, the knights par excellence, the ideal 
knights,had dedicated to their ladies' sheen "the scattered rhymes in 
which they bound their sighs." As they vowed their sword to the 



*The origfinals of the souks here translated will be found in Bartsch's 
"Deutsche Liederdichter," and Von der Hasten 's "Minnesinj^er." For Neidhart I have 
used the critical editions of Haupt and Keinz. The classical work on the *' Tauzlied " is 
Bielschowsky's "Geschichte der deutschen Dorfpoesie im xsten Jahrhundert '* (1891) ; a 
popular study is T. Pfeiffer's " Die dichterische Personlichkeit Neldharts von Reuental " 
(X903). 
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service of their liege lord, so they vowed their heart to that of their 
chosen mistress. Unswerving is their devotion, and stainless their 
love. The biographies of the troubadours are a monument to the 
corruption of southern France; there is scant proof of immorality in 
the annals of the Minnesingers. The very "Tagelieder" (" albas," 
songs of parting between lovers at dawn) give evidence of their 
imaginative origin by the impossible figure of the warder who al- 
invariably calls the sleepers up. The tone of the Minnesong is ele- 
giac, tender and refined. These poets no more suffer a coarse word 
in their lyrics than Racine, who shied at "dog," did in his tragedies. 
But it needs no deep knowledge of history to see that such elegance 
was premature. There was too great a contrast between court and 
<:amp. A reaction was bound to come, and not only in Germany. 
Those who still adhered to the old fashion brought still more ridictde 
•on it by their exaggeration. Peire Vidal in the south of France 
donned a wolf's skin, and, to prove his love to his lady, whose name 
happened to be "Loba" (she- wolf), had himself hunted by the 
hounds till he was carried, bleeding and fainting, to her door. Ul- 
rich>on Liechtenstein in Styria, loving the lady whose page he was, 
found his chief delight, as he himself with all seriousness relates, in 
drinking up the water in which she had washed her gracious hands 
at meals. What the saner men of the new generation thought of the 
old extravagance is seen in the poem of Ulrich von Singenberg : 

THE SON. 

"I will rede my sire, now it is time that he 
Stem the wild current of his amorous verse ; 
It is but fair that he give way to me — 
He may be sure that I ghall rhyme no worse ! 
I will his lady praise, when he shall laud 
What he hath got at home,* and we young roam abroad." 

THE SIRE. 

"Rudolf, you chatterbox, seek not to thwart me ! 
I will not of my music be denied ; 
My Chivalry shall to the grave escort me: 
Nor all your toil can turn the ocean tide. 
Myself will sing the lady fair and good ! — 
You thick-set yokel, go to the clearing and chop wood !" 
It is not only the extravagance here parodied, however, which 
accounts for the growing contempt for old manners ; the degenera- 



«i. e., "the old lady.** Troubadours and Minnesinffers always select as their lady the 
wife of some other knight ! There is, however, no reason to assume adultery: it was a 
fashion merely. 
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tion of the Minnesong is contemporaneous with the decay of chivalry. 
Reinmar von Zweter, for instance, sings : 

"Knightly was wont to be the tournament : 

Now it is bestial, mad, and murderous in intent ; 

Murderous knife and murderous club to-day 

Rule the new lists for mercy of the old ; 

And ladies* eyes are red, their blood runs cold 

To know their husbands in the deadly fray. 

And where for proof of bravery men jousted 

Dignity and chivalry are ousted. 
For a mere blanket's sake, in days now gone, 

Men did not seek a brother's life to spill : 

But he who does it now, and hath the skill. 

Him thinks he is a wondrous champion." 

On such rude soldiers as here described, tender tones were lost,, 
and it is not to be wondered at that they welcomed the new fashion, 
in which a spade was called a spade, and in which not only hearts 
and devotion but also stomachs and sausages are mentioned. The 
new poetry soon became so popular that the greatest of the Minne- 
singers, Walther von der Vogelweide, launched against it the follow- 
ing indignant protest: 

"Alack the day, O courtly singing, 
That you at court must yield 
To the base tunes that boors are bringing 
From stubble and corn-field. 

* * * * * * 4k 

And the brazen jugglers whose clangour 

Duns in my deafened ears : 

To them the din that stirs my anger 

Is music of the spheres. 

They are like the frogs in the green moat. 

That sing with such a right good will 

The nightingale grows sad and still. 

With the songs trembling in her throat." 

Whereas the old Minnesong was chiefly laudatory of spring, the 
"modems" now praise the mellow joys of autumn, or, in other words, 
compose eating and drinking songs. But the chief novelty is the 
dancing song. 

In our own May-day festival we have a relic of the Teutonic 
heathen ceremony by which the spring was welcomed in. It is prob- 
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able that the models on which Neidhart moulded his dancing songs 
were originally May-tide hymns sung by the goddess obscurely re- 
ferred to by Tacitus in his "Germania" (40). 

The dancing songs beg^n with a reference to nature, with what 
is technically known as the "Natureingang." These introductions, 
however, are not confined to the dancing songs : they form rather a 
popular element which the courtly Minnesong absorbed. Indeed, 
they are common to the popular poetry of all nations. Chamisso 
found them in the Malay pantun; Scherer shows that they are re- 
quisite in the bureaucratic lyric poetry of China (class "Hing"). 
The correspondence or divergence is between the poet's inner feel- 
ings and the aspect of the outer world. 

The peculiar yearning, the extravagant joy, breathed by these 
dancing songs can only be appreciated when we consider the diflEer- 
ence between winter in those days and now. The Minnesingers 
did not exaggerate when they complained that winter spoiled their 
pleasures; and, although the frost did not stay the dancing in the 
large rooms of the farm-houses, as we shall see later, it is evident 
that the youths and maidens counted the days till the trees sprouted 
again and they could hasten out into the open fields, as in the Easter 
scene in Goethe's "Faust." "Solvitur acris hiemps." 

Two anon)mious songs may serve here as an introduction: 

"Now we can frolic as we please, 
And carol all the day. 
And dance upon the flowery leas, 
In the merry month of May. 
Then let us dance, and swing, and sway, 
And make the echoes call : 
For it behooves the young to play, 
Yea, and to toss the ball. 
How fair my love I cannot say ! 
Loveth she me at all ?" 

"I give the summer greeting fair ! 
The winter filled my heart with care. 
I summon all the girls to share 
My merry mood on meadows fair. 
And let us go to welcome in 
The May that does the world renew ; 
And — if it is the same to you — 
I will myself the dance beg^n." 
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That such songs were sung all over Germany in the thirteenth 
century is evident from the imitations of them in the Latin verses of 
ttie "Goliardi," the travelling scholars of the period, the trend of 
whose thought, rude and vigorous, is close to that of the folk-song, 
John Addington Symonds has translated the best of their poems 
("Wine, Women and Song," Chatto & Windus, 1884). For com- 
parison with the Minnesong we are dependent on the collection en- 
titled "Carmina Burana," found in the Abbey of Benediktbeuem, 
in the Bavarian Alps (hence the name), and published by Schmeller 
in 1847. Songs rich in all the tones of Villon, that kindred Master of 
Arts; equally disreputable and sometimes almost as deep. The in- 
fluence of the German dancing song is seen in such stanzas as the 
following : 

"juvenes amoriferi, 
virgines amplexamini! 
Ludos incitat 
avium concentus. 
— Domicelli, surgite, 
domicellas quaerite '/' 

The Minnesinger who took possession of the time-worn rustic 
snatches, to build upon them "the modest dome of his inherent song," 
was a Bavarian knight, Neidhart von ReuentaL No one will main- 
tain that the poetry which sets in with him is equal in value to the 
classic Minnesong, but Neidhart himself can scarcely be called a 
decadent, since the degeneration he heralds is with him one of tone, 
not of poetical power. Indeed, it may be said that we see more 
through his verse into the real Germany of his day than is the case 
with any other Minnesinger except Walther von der Vogelweide. 
The worst and the best that can be said of him is that he is a realist. 

As to his date, he was famous already in 1216, he took part in a 
crusade in 121 7- 19, and he is thought to have died about 1250. 

His name is not, as it was afterwards taken to be, symbolical; 
we know that he inherited from his mother an estate called Reuental 
(vale of ruth, or care), so small, however, that he could not pay 
with his revenues the expenses his residence at the Court of Bavaria 
would have entailed. He might, indeed, haye taken service with 
some great feudal lord, as no less knights than Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach were forced by their pov- 
erty to do; but he preferred a life of pastoral idleness, leading the 
merry dance, as the ballad says, and professing the philosophy of 
"Green grow the rashes, O !" That the ways of this "rantin' rovin* 
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Robin^' did not make him a favourite with the young village bucks, 
from whose arms he lured their sweethearts, may be imagined; and 
he does not scruple in his songs to hint at the brutal pranks tiiey 
played him in revenge. The farmers of that period were often very 
rich; and those whom Neidhart derided may well have thought 
themselves entitled to look down on the poor gentleman. It is likely 
enough that they were able to dress better than he, even though 
they displayed bad taste in their clothes, as his gibes would have us 
believe. Rude verses, in which the farmers retorted roundly, have 
come down to us ; and, indeed, late on into the middle ages ballads 
continue the tradition of Neidhart's quarrels with the peasants, spin- 
ning a gradual web of fable round his eccentric figure. 

His marriage ought to have sobered him, but we may assume 
that it did not, from the simple fact that his castle was burned over 
his head. The situation is clear from his own words : 

"A miscreant's hand has burned the gear 
By which my little children were to live. 
I call upon my Duke and friends to hear ! 
Nothing I have to rich or poor to give ; 
And how these little mouths shall now be fed 
I know not, unless friends my larder fill. 
If I myself can earn my bread, 
I never sang so gladly as I will. 
But till I can, my face with shame is red." 

This disaster he seems to have got the better of; but a worse 
was to follow. The Duke of Bavaria, instigated perhaps by some 
courtier whom Neidhart's sarcasm had stung, divested the poet of 
his fief, so that in 1230, already an old man, he was compelled to 
emigrate to Austria. Here he was well received by Duke Frederick 
the Quarrelsome, himself a Minnesinger, and rewarded for his verse 
or military service by the gift of a small fief near Vienna. There- 
after he seems to have enjoyed comparative prosperity. 

Let us now examine his poetry. Our first specimen must be- 
long to his juvenilia, since he refers to himself in it as a squire. 

"An old woman began to caper ; 
"I will go for flowers," quoth she, and bounced 
Like a kitten with a piece of paper. 
"Daughter, reach my garments from the stand: 
The squire will lead me by the hand, 
Who is known as Reuental in the land." 
Traranuretum, traranurir untundeie ! 
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"O mother, you are daft and dafter ! 

He is a squire of such a mind 

He betrays his loves and jeers at them after." 

"Daughter, do not bother your head ; 

I know what the dear lad has said. 

And I for his love am well nigh dead." 

Traranuretum, traranurir untundeie ! 

And then she called as she skipped and curvetted. 

To another old woman to go with her ; 

"Too long we have sulked in the house and fretted, 

Let's go and gather flowers together! 

For why should I keep to my tether 

When all my gossips roam the heather ?" 

Traranuretum, traranurir untundeie ! 

How comic it sounds when the old woman speaks of the boy's 
leading her by the hand ! The barbaric refrain is meaningless. Such 
heaps of inscrutable vocables are common enough in the popular 
Minnesong. They were probably invested with all the magic of 
"Tararaboomdeay." Or are not such senseless ejaculations an im- 
memorial concomitant of the dance? I am not myself a dancer; but 
I have often, from the refreshment room at balls, heard uncouth cries 
proceeding at regular intervals from the dancing hall. 

In the following song one can hear better the measure of the 
dance. Did Neidhart adapt his songs to the dance, or the dance to 
his songs? 

Now is the May overflowing 

His endless treasures showing. 

Bestowing on the wood new garments splendid. 

Shedding many a fold of shade : winter bare is ended. 

My heart is light as a feather 
To greet the growing heather. 
That is now its greener carpet laying. 

"I will give the flowers a right good welcome," a fair maid 
was saying. 

"Mother, my heels are aching ! 
See all the boys are taking 
Their sweethearts out! Hey-diddle-diddle 1 
It is so long since a new song was played us on the fiddle." 
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"Nay, daughter, nay ! Thy hunger 
I stilled when thou wert younger 
Upon my bosom : prithee smother 

This shameful hankering after men, for the sake of thy old 
mother!" 

"But his name is — do not dread it ! — 
His name is to his credit ; 
You must let me hurry off to meet him ; 
He is Knight von Reuental, and with a kiss my mouth shall 
greet him. 

The branches all are greening 
As thick as they were leaning 
To lay upon the lawn their burden ; 

You may know for sure, sweet mother mine, the boy shall 
have his guerdon. 

Mother, to hear is pity ! 

He swears in a love-sick ditty, 

There is not such another fairy 

From Bavaria to Franconia! — Shall I of thanks be chary?" 

The following little poem is as graceful as anything in the whole 
range of Minnesong : 

All the wood was lost 

In snow and frost ; 

Now are leaves on every tree. 

Come and see. 

Boys and maids, 

And dance in the cool forest glades. 

From many a greening spray, 

Wild birds gay 

Fill with long melodies the woods ; 

And the full buds 

Will soon unclose. 

O, tread not where the violet grows ! 

May is dearest yet. 

For then my love I met, 

Dancing in the linden shade. 

The leaves played, 

And wafted sweet. 

To shelter her from the sun's heat. 
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In none of Neidhart's songs can the breathless energy of the 
dance be heard so clearly as in the next I have attempted to trans- 
late. One seems to hear the feet go down {"alterno terrain quatiunt 
pedef') at the two interior rhymes in the last line of each stanza. 
The mention of the nightingale suggests **choros duett Venus immi- 
nente luna" 

Now are ye merry, old and young! 

Strong May has flung 

The shivering winter from the earth ; 

Now the flowers are at their birth. 

The nightingale is panting 

On yonder spray with many a lay every heart enchanting. 

The leaves .are thick on every bough. 
What girl obeys her mother now ? 
"And if you tied me to a bench 
With a stout rope," saith the lusty wench, 
I would wrench myself away ; 

He waits for me by the greenwood tree, where the lads and 
lassies play." 

Her mother heard, out and alack ! 
"I'll thwack, ril beat her blue and black! 
I'll stripe her back ! I'll stop her ! 
You little grasshopper, 

Would you hop from the nest without my leave? 
Nay, you shall tend the house and mend, sweet daughter of 
mine, my tattered sleeve." 

"O mother, keep your stick for rubbing 
Your wrinkles smooth, and not for drubbing. 
How can you keep me willy-nilly? 
— ^Don't run like that, it is so silly ! 
The wind is whistling through your sleeve ! 
You'll soon be dead with a cold in the head and I shall be left 
to grieve." 

Up the mother jimiped, and caught her 
By the hair, and screamed : "Undutif ul daughter ! 
This roof no more your head shall shelter: 
Out you go !"— "Yea, helter-skelter ! 
Off I go to follow my bent ! 

You need not scream ! — Qose to the seam through the sleeve 
the hole is rent." 
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That such dramatic scenes and such unequivocal language are 
no longer possible in our own day will not maintained by anyone 
who has lived in farm-houses, either in Bavaria or elsewhere. If 
anyone doubts the "verism" of Neidhart*s painting, let him compare 
the recent works of the old rh)rmer's countryman, that child of Mu- 
nich, Joseph Ruederer, whose scenes are also laid among the Bava- 
rian peasants. Here is another sample of mediaeval art pour fart. 

Winter himself to exile hath betaken, 

And earlier the days awaken. 

A happy time is on the wing ; 

May is king, May is king ! 

Never before the birds so sweet did sing. 

Now for the eyes there is a feast uncloses — 
In wood and wold the wonder of wild roses. 
Thorough the grass pierce flowers fair ; 
And dew was on a meadow where 
My true love wreathed a garland for my hair. 

The wood forgets the snow that thawed, besmirching 
A verdant bow where now the May is perching. 
Never leafage thicker shone. 
Playmate, bind your head-dress on: 
You know that I must meet a knight anon ! 

Overheard the maiden's mother prying. 

"Henceforth keep your tongue," she cried, "from lying! 

You are a hussy ! Go and wind 

A coif* around your hair, and, mind ! 

If you would dance your clothes you first must find." 

"To lock my clothes up, like his gold a miser. 
You have no right from king or kaiser. 
They are not yours : you ne'er did spin 
A single thread, so hold your din ! 
Open the chest, or I will break it in !" 

The clothes were hidden at the very bottom 
Of an oaken chest, but the daughter got 'em. 
She sprized the lid with the leg of a chair, 
When the old woman was not there ; 
You might have heard a pin drop, I declare. 



*Als Zeichen dass das Madchen nicht mchr Juniiffrau tei. 
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And in a trice she donned her summer kirtle, 

Taking from the folds the sprigs of myrtle ; 

Around her waist a belt she drew ; 

And her shuttle-cock into 

The hand of young von Reuental she threw. 

The foregoing are all "spring songs." But Neidhart also com- 
posed "winter songs" which were sung to the dance indoors. For 
the latter he does not seem to have such good models in the songs 
of the peasants as for the spring songs ; the winter songs are there- 
fore more artificial. Two will suffice to give an idea of the species. 
The metre of the first is iambic, except in the last line, which is tro- 
chaic, no doubt to mark a quicker movement : 

Winter, we are by thy might 
Into houses driven 
From the wood and hill. 
Where thine icy blizzards bite. 
Lark, thou art forgiven 
That thy song grows still ; 
War upon thee rime and snow, 
All thy trilling chilling; 
And the clover, too, must go . 
May to praise I'm willing. 
But winter is my foe ! 

Dance and laugh as youth befits. 

Though the trees are smitten 

Till return of spring. 

See ! To spice the cheer my wits 

Freshly here have written 

Words for all to sing, 

Lest encumbered skies should bar 

Natural pleasure-seeking. 

Warm thy room is, Engelmar, 

While on moorlands shrieking 

The sprites of winter are ! 

One would imagine that the above song would be a little above 
the heads of the rustics ; the following seems more in their style. 

Out of the way with the chairs and the bed ! 

Stool and table 

Into the stable ! 
To-day we'll dance till we drop for dead ! 
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Let the wind through the window in ! 

Maiden fair 

To dishevel thy hair, 
And through thy corset cool thy skin. 

When you have rested your heated shoon, 

Stamp on the floor 

O'er and o'er. 
And I will flddle the second tune ! 

The popularity of Neidhart's songs is proved by the numerous 
imitations, which often weave his name, in his own manner, into the 
verse. They are always far inferior to the genuine Neidhart's, and 
they give one a good idea of the decay of poetry during the later 
middle ages. We find, for instance, such a poem as this in an easy 
folk-song metre. 

An old woman she thought to dance. 
Wrinkled was her countenance. 
"You must mind the house, O daughter, to-day; 
For I am going out to play." 

"Sweet mother of mine," the daughter laughed, 

"O surely ye are growing daft ! 

For many and many a year agone 

Snow has been strewn your locks upon." 

Up darted the harridan like a bird : 

"My merry voice shall now be heard ! 

I can feel in my hips such a dancing quiver, 

I could jump clean over a roaring river. 

Then, daughter, open the door full wide. 
That I dance in his arms who is waiting outside. 
Take a peep o'er my back at the young squire there, 
And feed your eyes on his yellow hair." 

"I will go in your place, dear mother, good-bye ! 
He is waiting for me, I'll tell you why ! 
— ^The tune with him can never be long!" 
— Sir Neidhart sang this dancing-song. 

Of course it was not only in Bavaria and Austria that Neidhart's 
school of poets carried all before them. King Henry the VII, the 
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unfortunate son of Kaiser Frederick II, gathered around his person 
a bevy of such merry bards in Swabia. One of them, Sir Burkhard 
von Hohenfels, is responsible for the following racy jingle: 

Winter be greeted By lads and lasses, 

Dancing in heated Rooms till it passes. 

Follow your bent ! 
Let us be winking and smiling and blinking on love intent. 

Languidly trailing, Lustily springing, 

Bagpipes are failing Dance we to singing ! 

Pluck up your skirts ! 
And as it please you we seize you and squeeze you ; you little 

flirts! 

He is a double Idiot who troweth 

True love to trouble ; Stronger it groweth ; 

Who can love fright? 
Slyly it baiteth the hook and then waiteth for passion to bite. 

Joy they inherit Who are love*s minions. 

Now let our spirit Stretch out her pinions, 

And lustily flap ! 
My girl advances and glances : my chance is to fall in the trap ! 

To conclude our short study, let us note down a few stanzas 
from one of the most famous Minnesingers, though not one of the 
best. Sir Tannhauser! Wagner's Tannhauser: the pagan knight 
who sought out "that obscure Venus of the hollow hill." But we 
should search in his work in vain for verses, such as from his fame 
we should respect him, rich with experience, "shadows hot from 
hell/' as Swinburne puts it, blooms of repentance. A certain vigour 
we do hear in his old rhymes, a dissolute himiour which may well 
have called forth his saga. 

Like Sir Neidhart, he was a Bavarian, and he also found a pat- 
ron in the melodious and quarrelsome Frederick of Austria. But he 
wasted his substance with excessive indulgence in wine, and also — 
we have it in his own words — in warm baths ! In his clover days 
he allowed himself two warm baths a week ! And when all was spent 
"his stirrup went swinging through the land," as another wander- 
ing minstrel, Reinmar von Zweter, says of himself. 

What concerns us here is the fact that he, too, composed danc- 
ing songs, which are marked by a quaint kind of humour. A fav- 
ourite trick of his is to dot his poems with French words, which the 
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courtly epic, modelled on the romances of Qiretien de Troies and his 
tribe, had rendered familiar in Germany. 

The poem here given in a curtailed form is a "leich." This is a 
word derived from the Gothic Idikan, to spring ; but a **leich" is not 
necessarily a dancing song; it may just as well be a religious poem. 
At all events, the letch is distinguished by its length and irr^^arity, 
like our ode. 

It will be noticed that the measure of the poem grows more and 
more rapid as the dance proceeds, until, at the breathless close, the 
fiddle-string snaps I The poem is a "pastourelle," as well as a danc- 
ing song, since we have in it a knight who goes "to take the air" and 
finds a maiden. 

The winter's dead and buried, 

And the flowers bloom o'er his grave; 

In pilgrimage I hurried 

To cull the blossoms there that wave, 

And wove them into a garland that I gave 

To my hien aimee, 

Allons ! Come and dance around if you desire to be gay I 

Where the dancers all repair, 

Violet and primevire, 

Crocus, daflFydill are there ; 

And I would meet my lady by the river. 

Where the blue bells in the breezes quiver. 

She taketh me 

To be her douce ami 

And sennteur this May ; 

Pour ses beaux yeux. Til join the roundelay. 

I hie 

To the forest nigh ; 

Birds greet me 

Sweetly ; 

A brook 

Runs gurgling down out of a wildwood no<* 

Discreet. 

I traced its course 

Till at its source 

I came to the feet 

Of the most parfaite demoiselle, 

La toute belle, 

Who sate to rest her where the waters well. 
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I love her that in speech she is not bold. 

And for her gleaming eyes of gracious mould. 

Like ermine are her arms; 

Her yellow hair is long, and such 

In softness it is silken to the touch; 

And she is perfect in all other charms. 

I bowed my head down to my knees. 

And she saluted me, joie exquise! 

She bade me sing 

Of the sheen of spring, 

And of the limes awakening. 

Here follows a fluent description of his "aventiure," from which 
it appears that he is homtne a bonnes fortunes; and then he turns to 
the maidens, who have perhaps been resting, with a summons to take 
up the dance anew. "J^chhe und Fiedelbogen !" 

Up, up, Adelheid ! 

Be you merry at my side ! 

Up, up, Irmingard, 

Come and foot it on the sward ! 

She who jumps not is a child; 

Maidens ripe are willing to be wild. 

Yonder sounds the tambourine. 

And the flute is shrilling keen, 

To help us sing 

And spring 

In the ring; 

Then come and fling 

Your jolly heels a-rollicking ! 

My Kunigund, all blessings shower 

Upon thee ! O' if in some bower 

I a thousand times could kiss thee. 

Naught would with my heart amiss be ; 

Thou canst heal the broken thing : O do ! 

—Oho! Oho! 

The fiddle-string is broken, too! 

And so we have made an excursion into the south of Germany 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. "A merry world, my mas- 
ters !" Or so it seems to be. But who are the patrons of our choric 
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dance? King Henry the Seventh and Frederick the Quarrelsome. And 
we have closed our ears to the more serious Minnesong (Sprudi- 
dichtung), in which we should have heard the turmoil of camps, and 
the clash of arms, and seen the Hohenstaufen at the death-grip with 
the Antichrist. We have not listened to the plaint of the boy Con- 
radino, in which, by some grim irony, he speaks of his joy at the red 
flowers the May is bringing, and mourns his innocence in love. We 
might have thought of Tagliacozzo. And why should we in Swabia 
here, and by the Danube and the rolling Isar, debate much of politics? 
Does the magnificent Frederick himself make lightsome lays for the 
women of his harems ? 

Das liebe, heiFge Rom'sche Reich, 
Wie halt's nur noch zusammen? 

Ein garstig Lied! Pfui! Our heritage of Sicily is cursed, like 
the gold of the Nibelungs ; why think of it in these melodious spots 
of linden green ? What the ragged scholars sing, coming forth from 
their taverns, we call it good : 

Ridet terrae fades, 

Nunc audite virgines 

Quicquid agant alii, 
Juvenei atnemus! 

J. BiTHELL. 

Victoria University, Manchester. 



AN IMPERIAL INTELLIGENCE UNION. 

AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE EMPIRE.* 



THERE has lately been issued by order of Parliament a sessional 
paper on the establishment of an Imperial Intelligence Service 
and a system of Empire Cables. The subject with which this paper 
deals should be of interest to all lovers of our Empire as it contem- 
plates the establishment of a globe-encircling system of state-owned 
cables, together with an Imperial intelligence department as a means 
of advancing the consolidation of the Empire. 

■ For some years we have had a good deal of writing and talking 
about Imperial consolidation, with suggestions more or less definite 
for the formation of an Imperial Council, or other representative 
assembly, which might take special cognizance of those interests that 
aflFect the Empire at large, arid in whose deliberations the views of 
each part of the Empire might be heard. In order, however, to pre- 
pare the way for any forward movement in this direction it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the different parts of tW Empire, both the 
mother country and the Greater Britain beyond the seas, should pos- 
sess a fuller and more accurate knowledge of. each other than they 
have yet attained. No doubt such information is spreading. Aus- 
tralia, Canada and South Africa are better known in England and 
to each other to-day than they were even a few years ago. But there 
is still so much to be desired in this respect that it seems utterly vain 
to talk of the closer consolidation of the Empire until its various 
component parts become more fully acquainted with each other. The 
information at present given by the press of these several countries 
concerning each of them, from day to day and from week to week, is 
as slight as if the countries were in no wise connected. If the news- 
papers throughout the lands that float the Union Jack could give 
their readers as full information regarding the different parts of the 
Empire as the papers of the United States give regarding the ongo- 
ings in the several States, it would bring the British people into such 
close touch with each other that the problems connected with Impe- 
rial consolidation would soon become easy of solution. Mutual 
knowledge would lead to closer friendship and to unity of sentiment 

*ParIiaunentary Return embracing a communication to the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin, Secre- 
tary of State for the colonies, from Sir Sandford Fleming, with other documents appended thereto. 
Sessional paper No. 67, 63 pages. 
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and of purpose, so that wise and well considered action could l>e 
taken towards more intimate relations in trade and government. 

The proposal set forth in this lately published State Paper is 
"that all the self-governing British communities in both hemispheres 
be brought into direct electric touch with each other and all with the 
mother country ; that cable-telegraphs should connect each adjacent 
or proximate community, in such a manner as to constitute with the 
connecting land lines a continuous chain of telegraph around the 
globe, and thus admit of messages being sent in either direction front 
any one British state to any other British state. This globe-encir- 
cling chain of telegraph cables would extend from England to Can- 
ada and thence to New Zealand, Australia, India, South Africa and 
the West Indies, returning to England by way of Bermuda with a. 
branch to Nova Scotia or Newfoundland. That this system of con- 
necting lines may be of the highest Imperial advantage it is essential 
that it be wholly state-owned and state-controlled." The estimates- 
go to show that the cost of the whole circle of cable telegraph pro- 
posed would not exceed £5,000,000. 

If such a system of cables were once established, they might be 
used daily for the transmission of general intelligence during the 
hours when they were not required for commercial service. This 
intelligence might be furnished by a department to be formed for 
the purpose, which might act in harmony with those who supply 
information for the press, and which might secure in the different 
countries interested the publication of intelligence regarding matters 
of leading importance. In one of the documents in this State Paper 
it IS suggested that the headquarters of such an intelligence depart- 
ment would naturally find its proper place in England. "Besides the 
Imperial Board of Intelligence in London, possibly branch boards 
would be desirable in Canada, New Zealand, Australia, India, Africa,, 
the West Indies, and elsewhere. All the boards should consist of 
representative and independent public men, whose duty it would be 
to obtain for dissemination over the Empire accurate information 
and unbiassed opinions on all subjects of general interest; the infor- 
mation so obtained would be cabled daily or weekly as may be deter- 
mined to the London board and to all the branch boards for publica- 
tion. Some such organization would become a most potent Imperial 
agency. It would prove to be an invaluable means of educating our 
people everywhere respecting the life, opinions and aspirations of all 
our fellow subjects in the several parts of the Empire. It would 
directly place before each section of the British world the views 
formed or forming in all other sections. Two hours a day would 
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easily admit of 10,000 or 12,000 words being transmitted each week. 
This full volume of news published simultaneously in the chief cen- 
tres of the Empire would have a wonderful influence. The good to 
result from a mutual interchange of information and sentiment is 
beyond calculation. Obviously it would steadily have a unifying 
tendency if every day in the year the pulsations of the great heart of 
the motherland could be felt by kith and kin beyond the seas, and 
if also every man within as well as without the central kingdom 
could read in his morning paper the same sympathetic evidences of 
interest in the common welfare, and all fresh from his fellow sub- 
jects in all quarters of the globe." 

Whatever diversity of opinion may be developed as to the best 
way of managing such a service and of preparing the statements 
that may be issued from day to day or from week to week for the 
information of the various parts of the British Empire, there could 
be no doubt as to the desirability of some such department as is here 
proposed. The system of cables would be of the greatest value in 
connection with the extension of commerce between the countries 
thus related, and even from this point of view would seemingly prove 
a provitable investment, as, according- to evidence submitted in the 
Parliamentary Return, the charges for over-sea messages by the 
great circle of Empire cables would be greatly reduced. In addition to 
the commercial value of the scheme it would serve, as has been said, 
to make the different parts of the Empire more intimately acquainted 
with each other, so that with increasing mutual knowledge there 
might come increased confidence, closer correspondence of national 
ideals with growing unity of purpose and of life. 

The testimony on this point that is given in the paper before us 
is really surprising. The proposal has received the endorsation of 
Chambers of Commerce and of many prominent representative men. 
At the Fifth Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
held at Montreal in August, 1903, it was unanimously approved, and 
it was recognized that such an inter-Imperial line of communication 
"would constitute the most effective means by which the several gov- 
ernmental units of the Empire may hold communion with each other 
whenever they desire, and that while it would be of the highest im- 
portance to the commercial and social interests of the British people 
around the world, it would, by the subtle force of electricity, at once 
promote the consolidation of the Empire and prove an indispensable 
factor in Imperial unity." This view was again confirmed at the 
sixth congress of Chambers of Commerce recently held in London. 

But while the resolutions of Chambers of Commerce may fitly 
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represent the opinions of manufacturers, merchants and other busi- 
ness men, more surprising even than their testimony is that of over 
fifty representative Canadians from very diflferent departments and 
connections in life, whose letters on the subject arc here presented, 
men who are outside the sphere of commercial life and who agree in 
regarding the scheme as thoroughly practicable and of the greatest 
importance. 

The writers are all well known men of prominent position and 
they appear to have been selected for the reason that they are remov- 
ed from the active politics of the day. The evidence furnished is 
presented in this valuable parliamentary paper in four groups, em- 
bracing A, Statesmen ; B, Judges ; C, Heads of Universities and Col- 
leges ; and D, Prominent Qergymen. Group A contains the views of 
three lieutenant-governors: (i) His Honour Sir Henry G. Joly de 
Lotbiniere, Lieut-Governor of British Columbia; (2) His Honour 
the late Alfred G. Jones, Lieut-Governor of Nova Scotia; (3) His 
Honour Wm. Mortimer Clark, Lieut.-Govemor of Ontario. To 
these may now be added His Honour D. C. Fraser, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, whose views appear in Group A as a Supreme 
Court Judge of Nova Scotia. There are four French-Can- 
adians in this group, embracing M. H. A. A. Brault, President 
de la Chambre de Commerce du district de Montreal; M. 
J. George Gameau, present Mayor of Quebec; Very Rev. Mon- 
signor Laflamme, of Laval University; and Benjamin Suite, ex- 
President of the Royal Society of Canada. We find also in this 
group the names of Sir William C. Macdonald and Dean Bovey, of 
McGill University; Sir William P. Howland, P.C., and Colonel 
Denison, of Toronto ; Professor Adam Shortt of Queen's University, 
and the late Sir Robert Thorbum, formerly Premier of Newfound- 
land. 

It is interesting to note, by way of illustration, the views ex- 
pressed by some of these gentlemen. Their testimony on such a 
matter is too valuable to be confined to a parliamentary blue-book. 
Thus, His Honour the Lieut-Governor of Ontario, writes: 

The dissemination of more information regarding each other among the 
colonies than at present prevails, is a condition precedent to any successful 
effort being made for a closer imperial union. I may venture to say that the 
people of the Motherland require to be educated regarding this subject quite 
as much as do the Colonies; the ignorant indifference of apparently intelli- 
gent persons in Britain regarding the vast interests involved in the unifica- 
tion of our Empire is lamentable. 

The plan you advocate for the telegraphic transmission of intelligence 
among our various dependencies must commend itself as one which will do 
much to prepare the minds of the people for at some future time adopting 
some plan for carrying out a closer union between the numerous nationalities 
which form our great Empire. 
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Monsignor Laflamme writes : — 

You are right in saying that before trying to unite the various national 
elements of the Empire, it is prudent and even necessary to make these de- 
ments acquainted with each other. I imagine that by going too fast we mi^ht 
reach Uie opposite extreme. A solid public opinion, the only kind on which 
one can safely count, is not a thing that can be improvised ; still less can it be 
imposed. It can only be reached by long and patient effort 

Evidently the first step to take, is to circulate abundantly all information 
calculated to spread knowledge throughout the Empire and make known the 
mind of the various populations. Then only we may be able to say what 
scheme is fit for realization, and in what measure. 

Allow me to say that the Province of Quebec would be specially glad of 
the creating of such a Bureau of Information. 

M. J. G. Gameau writes : — 

I believe that it is in the common interest of England and her Colonies 
to draw as closely as possible the ties of commercial relationship, which g)yt 
a practical basis for that feeling of interdependence and solidarity which is 
the best safeguard of the common weal. As the glorious constitution under 
which we live was gradually evolved from the teachings/ of experience, so 
must the idea of imperial unity be arrived at by the aspiration of the compon- 
ent elements, united by the comprehension of their common interests. In 
order to arrive at this comprehension, it is essential that ignorance and pre- 
judice be dispelled, and any means tending to this end must be a step in the 
right direction. The British Empire embraces many races and languages, 
and the spirit of loyalty to a common Crown and Government must be fos- 
tered by a broad and just tolerance of the individual characteristics and legi- 
timate aspirations of its component races. 

An Imperial Intelligence Department, such as suggested, to centralize 
and distribute reliable information, cannot but do much good, and your idea 
about the chain of Empire Cables seems a very practical step towards the 
realization of that object. 

Sir William C. Macdonald writes: — 

I can find only words of commendation for what you have written, espe- 
cially the point you make of laying as speedily as practicable a chain of State- 
owned Cables and Telegraphs to link together the Mother Country and all 
her outlying Colonies. This is really the first step to be taken, binding to- 
gether with cords of steel, and affording time for reflection as to what should 
rollow next. These cables will be to the Empire, what the nerves are to the 
human body. 

M. Benjamin Suite writes: — 

The great question of the day is the unification of the Empire — ^the more 
perfect union of all the parts. But the parts do not know one another. So 
long as this ignorance of one State or Province in regard to another remains, 
with all the prejudices it engenders, so long will it be perfectly impossible to 
accomplish anything practical and lasting. Let us commence by getting to 
know one another. It is too early for a Council; it is just the time for an 
Intelligence Department, together with a Cable Service linking the principal 
groups of the Colonies to the Mother Country. This first step being taken, 
and some knowledge acquired thereby, we will see how to proceed further in 
the direction of mutual arrangements, if then found possible. 

Group B consists wholly of judges, headed by Chancellor Sir 
John Boyd, President of the High Court of Justice of Ontario, and it 
includes distinguished jurists from the Provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Sas- 
katchewan, and also from Newfoundland. 

Chancellor Sir J. A. Boyd expresses more or less closely the 
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sentiments of the other ten judges who are included in this Gnxip 
when he says : 

I favour any method or movement which will bring or tend to bring the 
Mother Country and her outlying members into closer and more syinpametic 
relations. The scheme suggested by you of a system of telegraphic ocetm 
cables whereby intercommunication may be had amongst all parts of the 
Empire with the maximum of speed and the minimum of expense, recom- 
mends itself as furthering greatly this end of bringing all parts into closer 
touch with the centre, and the centre with all the parts. Besides this, let all 
other means be used to dispel the common ignorance of each other now so 
greatly prevailing, and to bring in mutual Imowledge and confidence whidi 
will follow better acquaintanceship. Care being taken on all sides to avoid 
any revolutionary jar, the future appears full of promise for the steadf 
growth of a closer and more intelligent union between England and the Eng- 
lish speaking Colonies — which shall shape for itself that outward form b^ 
fitting and expressing the living political organism which it embodies. 

The Hon. Justice Landry, of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick, writes: — 

I have no hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that the scheme is is 
the best interests of the Empire, if the details can be worked out The sub- 
ject is very important. My best wishes are with you and its promoters for 
its success. 

The Hon. Justice Russell, of the Supreme Court of Nova Sco- 
tia, writes : — 

I have read your letters and hasten to say that I am in entire accord witk 
every word in them, and thank you sincerely for giving me the opportunity ts 
read them. 

The Hon. Chief Justice Sullivan, of the Supreme Court of P. E. 

Island, writes : — 

I have read your letters with much interest, and I desire to say that I 
fuUjr share your views with regard to the advantage which the Empire would 
derive from the operations of such an Intelligence Department 

In Group C are given exclusively the views of the Principals of 

twelve Canadian seats of learning. Extracts from the letters of a 

few of these may illustrate the opinions generally expressed. 

The Rev. Dr. Bland, of Wesley College, Winnipeg : — 

"The first thing to be secured for the development and strengthening of 
Imperial Unity is that the various parts of the Empire should be brought to 
know each other better. Out of that will come a deeper sympathy. That 
sympathy is the essential thing whether it give birth to an Imperial G>uncil 
or find a better organ in consultation among the Premiers. But that is a 
question which one need not precipitately settle. The first need is fuller and 
closer intimacy, and to this, probably nothing would contribute so effectively 
as a Free Press Cable Service around the world." 

Principal Falconer, Presbyterian College, Halifax: — 

"I think there can be no doubt that while we hope strongly for a larger 
Imperial Unity in the not very distant future, at present the only safe and 
really effective method of promoting it, is to increase our knowledge of, and 
friendship for, one another throughout the Empire, that it will ere long be 
seen by die various parts of His Majesty's dominion that a closer union of 
some sort is supremely reasonable. We may allow time, perhaps almost tm- 
consciously,to work out the comprehensive plan." 

President Ian C. Hannah, King's College, Windsor, N.S. : — 

"I am enthusiastically in agreement with the views you express. Im, 
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South Africa, Canada, and other parts of the Empire where I have resided, 
I have been much impressed bv the purely local character of most of the 
contents of the newspapers. Newspaper men are unanimous in telling me 
ft is a question of money; it costs so much more to get distant telegrams 
than to publish local gossip. On all grounds I feel the value of the sugges- 
tion of Free Press news within the limits of the Empire and devoutly hope 
the scheme may be realized in no distant future." 

Principal MacLaren, Knox College, Toronto: — 
"I am glad to find myself largely in accord with the views set forth in 
your letter. The Imperial question is forcing itself on the attention of all 
thoughtful subjects of the British Crown. Not very long ago the attemi>t to 
unite more closely by political bonds the scattered portions of the British 
Empire seemed scarcely within the range of practical statesmanship. But 
the modem applications of steam and electricity are drawing the distant parts 
of the earth so closely together that what was formerly impracticable seems 
daily to grow more feasible. In matters of this kind, however, it is especially 
necessary not to outrun public opinion. To bring all parts of the Empire 
into intelligent and sympathetic touch with each other, should certainly be 
the first step towards closer political relations, and your proposal for an 
Imperial Intelligence Department and a Free Press Cable Service seems emi- 
nently, fitted to prepare the way for those closer political relations to which 
we should look." 

Monsignor O. E. Mathieu, C.M.G., Rector of Laval University, 
Quebec : — 

"Allow me to offer you my most sincere congratulations on the right 
ideas you express in regard to the prudence required in dealing with an en- 
lightenment of public opinion, especially when we consider the state of ignor- 
ance which exists throup^hout our vast Empire concerning each of its differ- 
ent parts. To dispel this ignorance is an excellent work." 

Principal Patrick, of Manitoba College, Winnipeg: 

"I am a profound believer in the unity of the Empire and I desire to 
further that unity in all possible ways, but I am convinced that the people 
of the Empire are not ripe even for the formation of an Imperial Council, 
and that anything in the shape of a constitution interfering with the free 
action of the different nationalities would do harm rather than good. The 
constitution of the Empire must be a growth, arising out of the needs and 
interests of the times. It will come naturally, so to speak, when the people 
are educated for it. If it is to come soon ; if the unity which all desire is to 
be more than a name and an aspiration ; the dissemination of sound and full 
information touching the views, habits, products, and needs of the different 
peoples will be of essential service. Hence I look with the greatest favour 
on the suggestion of an Imperial Intelligence Department, believing that such 
a Department wisely officered and administered would do much to unite the 
different portions of the Empire by furnishing them with the truths and facts 
which would form the basis for common conclusions and common action. 
To the forces thus generated I attach a higher value than to anything which 
may be advised in the shape of an experimental constitution." 

The late Principal Sheraton, WydiflFe College, Toronto: — 

"Imperial unity, however, must be a growth. Whatever form it takes, it 
must be the expression of the inner life and conviction of the country. You 
■cannot secure it merely by legislation. There must be a community of senti- 
ment and conviction and this can only be promoted by a more intimate know- 
ledge and by getting the different parts of the Empire into closer touch with 
one another. * * * Whatever form the political development assumes, no- 
thing can be done without mutual knowledge, and whatever helps to pro- 
mote that mutual knowledge and to bring the various Provinces and Depend- 
«icies of the Empire into closer touch with one another is not only most de- 
.^irable but it is essential to any advance in the right direction. The estab- 
tablishment of an Imperial Intelligence Department would be a splendid step 
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in the right directioii. What we want to do is to disstfiate ignorance and to 
bring all these races and dependencies into touch with one another." 

Group D gives the opinions of sixteen of the leading clergymen 

of Canada. Two of these are Roman Catholic Archbishops, seven 

are Church of England Bishops, and the remainder are Methodists 

and Presbyterians, including four ex-Moderators of the Presbyterian 

Church. The views expressed by these can best be given in a few 

extracts from their letters. The Bishop of Algoma says : — 

"Nothing in my judgment is more needed or better calculated to promote 
the cause of Imperial unity and progress, than the proposal you have laid be- 
fore me in your letters. And I am firmly convinced that you are right in 
saying that , for the present, what we should seek first and above all else is 
a better knowledge of each other as the true basis upon which Imperial Insti- 
tutions may be built securely when the time is ripe." 

Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Ottawa : — 

"I hail with patriotic delight anything that will tend to bring the various 
parts of our great Empire into closer and more sympathetic union. It seems 
to me you have put first things first when you advocate an Imperial Intelligence 
Department. It is certainly in the line of progress and pre-eminently safe. 
The opportune time will come for something more, but Unions on paper 
without carrying the intelligence are unsafe and often hurtful." 

Rev. Dr. Barclay, St. Paul's Church, Montreal : — 

"My sympathies are entirely and enthusiastically with you in your wise 
and practical proposals." 

Rev. Dr. Milligan, Toronto : — 

"I think the Greater Britain must be a growth, like its predecessor, in 
order to be healthy and strong. Men are too ready to intermeddle with 
Providence. He that believeth in a Great British future will not make haste. 
The spread of knowledge in the way you indicate and the assimilations which 
time alone can effect are the surest means of giving us an Empire, which I 
trust God will use as a mighty instrument in the promotion of peace and 
prosperity in the world." 

The late Archbishop O'Brien, of Halifax : — 

"It seems to me your proposal, in your letters addressed to the Canadian 
Qub, is practicable, and would be a first step towards unity of the ^npire." 

The Bishop of Nova Scotia : — 

**Your proposals are fully in accord with my own views. The strangely 
vague ideas which residents in different parts of the Empire have of each 
other, and their various resources and capabilities, would readily give place 
to a definite conception of the possibilities of all. Your proposals are both 
sensible and practical." 

The Bishop of Niagara: — 

"I am in hearty agreement with your views. * * * There is no doubt that 
the Imperial Intelhgence Department muse precede the formation of an Im- 
perial Council, and in fact lead up to it. The former can be entered upon 
immediately, and with small expense. It will be the forerunner of the lat- 
ter. I am sure that on this pomt the largest possible consensus of opinion 
will be with you." 

The Bishop of Ottawa:— 

"There can be no doubt that free and frequent intercourse between the 
people in all parts of the Empire must promote that nearer acquaintance 
which produces and promotes mutual conftdence and which will bring us all 
IB one; and the intelligent, powerful union of the British Empire means a 
great deal not only for the English-speaking people, but for the nations of 
the world generally." 
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Rev. Dr. Potts, Toronto:— 

"There is no doubt that this movement is growing and is tending more 
and more to the unity of the Empire. Imperial Unity is not a thing to be 
hurried too fast, but nothing will tend to draw the various parts of the Em- 
pire together as much as information." 

From these extracts, which are more or less fully endorsed in 
the other letters referred to, it seems clear that men who may fairly 
be regarded as representing the educated opinion of Canada are in 
remarkable agreement upon this subject. It might, indeed, be diffi- 
cult to find any other subject on which all these writers would be so 
cordially and emphatically agreed. This fact may in no small 
measure aflfect the views of thoughtful men in other parts of the Bri- 
tish Empire. For ourselves, we hope that those who have been 
^ most actively engaged in bringing this important matter before the 
notice of Canadians may find it attract the lively and sympa- 
thetic interest of British subjects everywhere. To quote once 
more from one of the doctmients in this state paper regarding the 
expressions of opinion already referred to. "The views expressed 
by these gentlemen may fairly be regarded as the voice of Canada. 
They are in substantial agreement with the recorded opinions of the 
commercial men of the Empire, and it can scarcely be doubted that 
they will be found in accord with prevailing opinions in the United 
Kingdom, in New Zealand, in Australia, and in South Africa. All 
heard from are substantially of one mind as to the establishment of 
a great channel of communication, linking together in an electric 
girdle the self-governing British communities. They appear to think 
that it is of transcendent importance to inaugurate an Imperial 
Cable Service, which, while satisfying in the highest degree the needs 
of commerce, would at the same time perform the functions of a 
continuous spinal cord encircling the globe, by and through which 
would freely flow every national aspiration, every sympathetic im- 
pulse of the British people in every longitude and latitude." 
With all of which we heartily agree. 

D. M. Gordon. 
Queen's University. 



THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO 

ANCIENT AND MODERN 

COSMOGONIES.* 

MAN'S concq>tion of the cosmos within which he is placed has 
undergone continual development, and in harmony with this 
change there has been evolved an ever new conception of the various 
orders of existence, of his own destiny and of the divine nature. The 
relation between cosmical theories and philosophy cannot properly 
be expressed by saying either that the former determined the latter, 
or the latter the former. Among the Greeks, the first people who 
had a philosophy in the strict sense of the term — for philosophy ex- 
ists only in the medium of reflective thought, and no nation but the 
Greeks rose above a half-imaginative view of things — among the 
Greeks the earliest philosophy may just as well be called a cosmogony. 
At the same time even here we can see the germ of the distinction 
which was made explicit in later thinkers. Thales, the first Greek 
philosopher, some six centuries before the Christian era, inferred 
that the moon received her light from the sun and that the earth was 
spherical, and he is credited with having predicted the year of an 
eclipse; but he lives in the memory of men mainly because he was 
the first to raise the question as to the principle which unites all that 
is, however various its modes, into the unity of a single whole. Thus, 
through his doctrine, that water is the ultimate principle of all things, 
he set a problem which was to engage thought for all succeeding 
ages — a problem which every science and every philosophy must 
seek to solve, viz., what is the unity that binds together the various 
parts of the universe. But though, at the very dawn of Greek specu- 
lation, it was divined that the world was a cosmos, it was only with 
Xenophanes that the permanent unity of all things was set in opposi- 
tion to their diversity and change. It was but natural, therefore, 
that Xenophanes should turn against the anthropomorphism of the 
traditional theology, and affirm that the unity of the cosmos is some- 
thing altogether different from that of any mortal creature. There is 
nothing to show that he made any addition to the science of astrono- 
my ; but it must be observed that the clean sweep which he made of 
m3rtholog^cal conceptions was a necessary preparation for a scientific 
view of the universe as based upon observation and reflection. I 
have mentioned Xenophanes in order to show that, even where phil- 
osophy was mainly critical, it performed two offices: in the first 

*A paper read before the Astronomical Society of Canada. 
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place it was a powerful ally of science in the destruction of supersti- 
tion, and, in the second place, it prevented the human mind from 
acquiescing in the assumption that the only reality is that which is 
visible to sense. Speaking generally, we may say that, in the whole 
of their united history, philosophy and science have been related to 
this way, that while the former has always refused to admit that the 
visible universe is all, both have combined against the uncritical as- 
sumptions of common sense and of traditional modes of belief. 

I am tempted to linger over the cosmical speculations of the 
earlier Greek thinkers, but I must content myself with referring to 
the wonderful guess of Pythagoras, that the sun is the centre of the 
visible universe, around which the earth revolves — a guess which, 
in the absence of specific proof, bore no fruit, even when it was re- 
vived by Aristarchus in the third century B.C, till it was established 
twenty centuries afterwards by Copernicus — and to his reduction of 
all things to mathematical forms, which, inadequate as it was, was a 
vague anticipation of modern science, the ideal of which is precise 
quantitative exactness. Passing over these two hundred and fifty 
years, let us consider the relation of Aristotle, the philosopher, to 
Eudoxus, the astronomer. It was the Aristotelian conception of the 
tmiverse, and the cosmical views of Eudoxus, as modified by his 
successors, and fonnulated by Ptolemy, that ruled the minds of men 
for sixteen centuries; and therefore in considering the relation of 
Aristotle to Eudoxus we are in fact dealing with the fundamental 
contrast between ancient and modem philosophy, and between an- 
cient and modern cosmogonies. 

Now, the astronomical views of Eudoxus were based, like the 
whole of the astronomical ideas of the ancient and medieval world, 
upon the assumption which sensible observation seems to confirm, 
that the earth stands stiU, while the sun and stars and planets move. 
It is true that Eudoxus had so far got rid of the illusions of sense as 
to hold that the diameter of the sun was nine times that of the 
moon ; but the great illusion of the geocentric doctrine was a fixed 
belief which it never occurred to him to question ; so little was the 
influence on subsequent thought of the brilliant suggestion of Pyth- 
agoras. It was assumed, then, by Eudoxus that the whole of the 
heavenly bodies revolved around the centre of the universe, where 
the earth is placed, in concentric spheres. Now, granting this as- 
sumption, the obvious difficulty was to account for the apparently 
irregular movements and velocities of the planets, including the sun, 
as ascertained by observation. For the movement of the planets 
had been assumed to be due to the exclusive activity of the outermost 
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sphere, in which the stars were fixed, and therefore their velocity 
must increase in r^^ar proportion the further they are from tbc 
centre. Moreover, the planets, like the fixed stars, must on this 
hypothesis have a perfectly reg^ar motion, and ought therefore to 
preserve the same position relatively to the stars. To account for 
the diflference in the velocity and path of the planets, Eudoxus had 
recourse to the supposition that, in addition to the motion from east 
to west in which all the spheres participate, there is a second motion, 
which interferes with the first. The planets, as entmierated by Eu- 
doxus, are seven in number as we pass outward from the earth : the 
moon, the sun. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Each of 
these spheres, while it participates in the common motion from east 
to west, he supposed to be fastened to a second sphere, movii^ 
from west to east, in a direction which is indicated by a great circle 
passing through the middle of the zodiac. Finding, however, that 
the phenomena could not be explained even by these two movements, 
,Eudoxus added a third sphere which also revolved from west to 
east and passed obliquely through the breadth of the zodiac. This 
seemed to him to account for the movements of the sun and moon, 
but he was forced to assume for the other five planets a fourth sphere 
which revolved from east to west in a circle inclined obliquely to the 
third sphere. Even then the path of the sun and planets was not 
properly explained, and Callippus, a disciple of Eudoxus, found it 
necessary to add to the number of spheres : he therefore assumed five 
spheres for the sun and moon, five for Venus and Mars, four for 
Jupiter and Saturn, making in all thirty-three spheres. 

This cosmogony of Eudoxus, as modified by Callippus, was 
accepted in principle by Aristotle, with an unimportant change ; and 
we must now ask why he lent his authority to a cosmical theory so 
clumsy and artificial. 

George Henry Lewes wrote an early work in which he takes 
occasion from the mistakes of Aristotle to urge the Comtian doctrine, 
that metaphysical speculation has never done anything to enrich the 
sum of human knowledge. Had Lewes been less eager to find evi- 
dence in support of his favourite doctrine, he might have seen that it 
was precisely Aristotle's loyalty to the facts, which was the source 
of his mistakes. It was not metaphysical speculation which led 
Eudoxus to invent his multiplicity of spheres, but the attempt to ex- 
plain what to him seemed undeniable fact. The regular uniform 
revolution of the starry sphere appeared to be established by the ob- 
servation of generations, and when he found that it did not account 
for the observed phenomena in the case of the planets, he endea- 
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voured to explain the anomaly by the scientific method of seeking for 
a mechanical cause of it. Similarly, it was Aristotle's belief in the 
uniformity and regularity of the movements of the heavenly bodies 
that compelled him to accept the only explanation which was consist- 
-ent with the facts so far as known. His procedure was theretoie 
perfectly scientific. He did not invent the facts to suit any precon- 
-ceived theory, and if the explanation was wrong, it was because the 
facts were wrong. No thinker can rise above the limits of his age, 
and Aristotle, who has in his logical treatises given a theory which 
assigns the main place in the discovery of truth to careful observa- 
tion and induction, is not to be condemned because his medieval 
followers, instead of being loyal to his method, were blind followers 
of his actual results. 

But there was another reason for the facile acquiescence of 
Aristotle in the astronomical views of Eudoxus: they agreed with 
his general conception of the universe, and thus fitted in to his phil- 
osophy as a whole. Now, that philosophy, like all the products of 
liuman experience, was necessarily inadequate. For a philosophy is 
simply the most perfect synthesis which the best minds of an age 
are able to attain at the stage of development then reached. What 
philosophy does is to state in articulate and systematic form the ideas 
that, more or less unconsciously, rule the best minds of the time; 
and the work which it thus accomplishes in revealing to man the 
conceptions which they apply to life is of inestimable value. If, 
therefore, we take a glance at the philosophy of Aristotle, we shall 
be enabled to see with clearness the stage of development reached by 
the Greeks in his day. 

Now, notwithstanding the inadequacy of Aristotle's conclusions 
in regard to the physical universe, as well as in regard to the life of 
man and the principle of all things, he has one signal merit, which is 
not found, or at least not found in the same degree, in his great mas- 
ter Plato. An interest in the details of existence — in physics and 
biology, not less than in human life in all its aspects — is with him a 
ruling motive. For the actual facts of experience he has the utmost 
respect, and this tendency saves him to a great extent from the dan- 
ger of a too rapid synthesis. On the other hand, Aristotle is aware 
that a mere collection of detached facts is not science, and that we 
must go beyond immediate experience if we are to know things as 
they really are. Resolute as he is to combine facts into a whole, to 
obtain a theory of the universe which shall put each order of exist- 
ence in its proper place, he is too well aware of the danger of rapid 
generalization, and has too much regard for the implicit rationality of 
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the judgments which they have suggested to the ordinary man, to 
commit himself to the first glittering generality which presents itself. 
Each department of knowledge must be carefully delimited, and its 
appropriate principle applied to it. There must be no vague and 
general reduction of all things to unity. The ultimate aim of all 
philosophy — the reduction of all orders of existence to system — ^is 
never lost sig^t of, but Aristotle sees that this system can be really 
explanatory only if it is attained after the patient accumulation and 
interpretation of the facts. 

Now, in the attempt to construct such a concrete system, Aris- 
totle employed a conception which was only imperfectly apprehended 
by Plato — ^the conception of organic development. I do not mean 
by this that he anticipated the principle of development as now un- 
derstood — ^the principle which connects all living beings and even 
inorganic things in a natural system, and which in relation to human 
affairs explains the present as an evolution from the past — for devel- 
opment in this sense Aristotle expressly rejects; I mean only that 
Aristotle sees in all organized beings a purposive activity, which is 
analogous to that conscious purpose which is manifested in the life 
of man. Hence he finds in all living things an organizing principle, 
beginning with the plant, passing on to the animal, and becoming 
explicit in the self-conscious life of man. Thus for him the soul is 
not something which can exist apart from the body, but is essentially 
relative to it, though it is true that the reason is accorded an excep- 
tional position. And this leads Aristotle to see in the ascending or- 
ders of existence the effort of nature to secure a perfect form of 
existence — an effort, however, which is never completely realized. 

Now, it is at this point that Aristotle sees in the cosmogony of 
his age a confirmation of his general conception of the universe. 
Each finite creature on the earth is, blindly or consciously, seeking 
for the divine. On the other hand, the conditions of its life make 
the realization of that end impossible, for nothing on this earth is 
eternal, but inevitably passes away, the nearest approach to the eternal 
being found in the perpetuity of the species. What is the reason of 
this incapacity in each being to realize the end at which it is aiming? 
It is due, Aristotle thinks, to the fact that in all finite things there is 
a material substance, which prevents the complete realization of the 
ideal effort implied in their existence, and compels them to pass 
through a perpetual process of change. The divine must therefore 
be free from all the limitations of matter, and even from all practical 
activity, which involves the matter of desire. "That perfect happi- 
ness is a purely contemplative activity may be seen," he says, "frcrni 
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this, that we ascribe it most of all to the gods. But what kinds of 
moral action are we to ascribe to them ? Are we to say that they do 
just actions ? As if it were not absurd to think of the gods as mak* 
ing bargains with each other and duly restoring what is entrusted to 
them, and the like" .... In truth, when we go through all the 
moral virtues, we see clearly that such practical activities are mean 
and unworthy of the gods." 

These general considerations enable us to understand why Aris- 
totle was led to solve particular questions in the way he did. The 
form of the cosmos he accepted from Eudoxus, believing it to har- 
monize with facts and with the whole nature of things. But there 
was one question with which Eudoxus had not dealt, viz., whether 
the cosmos began to be or existed from all eternity. The philoso- 
phic predecessors of Aristotle had all maintained that the world in 
which we live arose out of some different mode of existence, whether 
a chaotic mass or a primary element or elements of a pre-existent 
world or worlds, or they held the cosmos visible to us to be only one 
of many co-existent worlds. This does not mean that any of the earlier 
philosophers held that the visible world or the elements from which 
it arose was created out of nothing: such an idea was entirely for- 
eign to the Greek mind ; what they held was that the orderly world 
we see came into being at a certain definite time. This view Aris- 
totle rejects, maintaining that our world is eternal, having never 
come into being and being destined to continue forever in its present 
form. To this result he seems to have been led partly by his belief 
in the immortality of the material of which the heavenly spheres 
and the stars are made, and partly by his conception of God as the 
first mover, who is as absolutely unchangeable in his nature as in the 
eflfect which he produces upon the world. The immutability of the 
aether, as he calls the matter composing the heavens, seemed to 
Aristotle to be established by the fact that, in the whole history of 
man as known to him, no change in the nature of the stars or in the 
regularity of their movements had taken place. Thus it was loyalty 
to the facts, as he knew them, which caused Aristotle to make an 
absolute distinction between the stars and all terrestrial objects. Nor 
was he indifferent to the traditional belief that the stars are of a 
divine nature, especially as this agreed with his conception of God 
as absolutely unchangeable because absolutely perfect. In his view 
the stars are godlike because, though they move and to this extent 
are not perfect, they present what in Plato's language may be called 
a "moving image of eternity." Having this fixed idea of the abso- 
lute changelessness of the divine nature, Aristotle was led to see in 
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the circular motion of the heavens, which to him seemed the most 
perfect form of motion, a confirmation of his whole view of things. 
In the various stages of approximation to the perfection of the divine 
being, the lowest mode of existence is that of inorganic things, next 
above this stand plants, higher than plants are animals, and among 
animals the highest of all is man, who is indeed in one way a part of 
nature, but in another in virtue of his intelligence is capable of com- 
prehending the laws of the universe, and for brief moments of par- 
ticipating in the perfection of the divine life. But the scale of being 
seemed to Aristotle to require a link between man and God, and this 
he seemed to find in the stars, with their unmixed constitution, their 
eternal duration and their perfect movement. 

In cantrast to this region of perfect calm stands the sublunary 
region, in which continual change and imperfect motions take place. 
Here rectilinear motion is the rule, which proceeds either from the 
central point of the world outwards and upwards, or inwards and 
downwards towards this central point. These movements, Aris- 
totle, in common with his age, conceived of as properties belonging 
to the primary elements of which all terrestrial objects are composed 
—earth, water, air, fire, — and therefore he supposed that, unless 
when interfered with by external compulsion, it was the nature of 
earth to strive after its appointed place at the centre of the universe, 
while fire ever strives aloft, and water and air seek to occupy the 
intermediate positions. The facts seemed to confirm this view. As 
perception shows us, the earth is situated at the centre of the world, 
and above it the three sublunary strata, while in the region of the 
aether we come to the matter which is purest of all because farthest 
from the earth. 

The Aristotelian conception, as is obvious, gives a compact and 
S)mimetrical view of a limited universe, closed in by the sphere of 
the fixed stars, beyond which there is nothing. This conception 
formed the basis of the whole medieval conception of the world ; for 
though it was modified in detail in the Ptolemaic scheme, its main 
features remained untouched. Why this view of the universe ob- 
tained such a hold upon the human mind, that it lasted for some 
eighteen centuries, it is not difficult to understand. It could appar- 
ently appeal to the testimony of facts ; it agreed with the biblical cos- 
mology ; it cohered with the tendency of thought in all ages, which 
was only modified but not superseded by the Christian idea of the 
self-revelation of Grod — that the Divine Being is raised beyond the 
world, with its perpetual process of birth and death, its struggle be- 
tween evil and good, its strange admixture of beauty and .ugliness. 
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We must also remember that, while the mind of man is ever seeking 
for complete unity, and therefore can never be satisfied with anything 
^hort of a perfect reconciliation of his higher beliefs with his scien- 
tific knowledge, there is at certain periods and in certain persons a 
tendency to attach exaggerated emphasis to one or the other of these 
aspects. Now the long struggle of the middle ages was a period 
when the barbarism of the Teutonic and the worldiness of the Latin 
races had to be modified by the higher impulse of religious faith ; and 
it was only natural that an antagonism which still survives in a modi- 
fied form — ^the antagonism between the secular and the sacred — 
should then assume an acute form, and that whatever seemed to be 
inconsistent with the letter of religion should be branded as impious. 
There was also, as we know, another reason which gave support to 
this conflict. The very fact that the main interests of men were 
practical and religious destroyed that freedom of the intellect which 
is essential to scientific enquiry ; and in the dearth of the spontaneous 
movement of thought, it was natural to fall back upon the authority 
of Aristotle, whose cosmology was easily fitted in to the dogmatic 
creed of the church. Thus the philosopher who had most strongly 
insisted upon loyalty to facts, and had himself been led astray by 
'light from heaven,' was invoked in support of a system which turned 
away from facts, and sheltered itself behind an absolute authority. 
Nevertheless, the scholastic philosophy, though it was primarily 
employed in the service of an authoritative creed, was unconsciously 
preparing the way for the new cosmogony which was initiated by 
Copernicus. The human mind cannot be long employed even upon 
blindly accepted dogmas without finding itself confronted by difficul- 
ties which it is unable to solve. Hence we find some of the later 
scholastics, such as Abelard, making use of arguments which, if they 
had been advanced by sceptical thinkers, would have been regarded 
as impious. The real fruit of this activity of thought was however 
only to be reached when the human mind had learned to question all 
pre-conceptions and to come face to face with reality. Yet there 
can be no doubt that, scholasticism, by accustoming the mind to see 
the objections which might be raised to what at first sight seemed 
beyond doubt, prepared the way for the attitude of doubt in regard 
to the absolute validity of that sensuous view of the cosmos on which 
ancient and medieval astronomy was based. And men's minds were 
more ready to accept the new cosmogony, because such thinkers as 
Nicolaus Cusanus and Bernardino Telesio had already suggested 
doubts of the traditional view on general philosophical grounds. 
The former argued that "the world can have neither centre nor cir- 
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cumference, for it would have these only in relation to something 
external by which it is limited, and would thus not be the whole 
world." The cosmos had therefore no definite figure. "Every point 
in the world may with equal right be called the centre, or be set in 
the periphery. And since the earth does not stand at the absolute 
centre of the world, it cannot be at rest." Cusanus, then, denies 
on general grounds, that the earth is the central point of the world, 
though he does not teach that the earth moves round the sun. Thus 
he had dealt a severe blow to the medieval cosmogony : for not only 
was the world set spinning in space, but the sharp contrast between 
the heavens and the earth was ' obliterated. Bernardino Telesio, 
again, was the representative of a philosophy that made a direct 
appeal to experience. His main contention was that there are two 
forces at work in nature, which manifest themselves in two different 
modes of motion. "These two principles work on matter, which is 
never increased or decreased, but which under their influence 
assumes the most widely different forms, and which is everywhere 
uniform. There is, therefore, no need to assume a distinction be- 
tween heavenly and terrestrial matter." Naturally, the adherents of 
the old cosmogony were wroth at this onslaught on "the Master," 
and so fierce did the controversy rage that a disputation of 1573 *^ 
Venice ended in recourse being had to corporal weapons. By the la- 
bours of these two thinkers and others, the traditionary conception of 
the world was shaken ; but it was only by the promulgation of the 
new cosmogony of Copernicus that it fell into complete ruin. The 
earth was no longer the centre of the universe ; the exceptional char- 
acter of the heavenly bodies had disappeared ; an infinite horizon was 
disclosed; and henceforth the limited universe of Aristotle and of 
medieval thought had vanished away for ever. 

We have seen how the philosophy of Aristotle took up into itself 
the cosmogony of his day, and sought to harmonize it with his gen- 
eral conception of finite existence and of the divine nature. A sim- 
ilar result meets us in the whole history of modern philosophy ; for 
modem philosophy is essentially based upon an interpretation of the 
facts of experience. The modern cosmogony rests upon a mechani- 
cal view of the world, and no philosophy can possibly obtain accept- 
ance which ignores this fact. But with this new view of things, the 
problem of philosophy becomes harder than ever before ; for, if the 
whole cosmos rests upon a mechanical basis, what are we to say of 
those higher interests which concern us as men ? If man is, at least 
as a natural being, under the dominion of inevitable law, what be- 
comes of his freedom and moral responsibility ? All the great modem 
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philosophers, from Descartes downwards, have found themselves 
compelled to face this problem ; but it is in the philosophy of Kant 
that we find it stated with all its force and clearness. In the author of 
the nebular hypothesis we have a thinker, who accepted the principles 
of Newton in their application to the sensible world, and who was pre- 
pared to affirm that our solar system has been evolved from a primi- 
tive nebular matter ; and who yet believed that he could find a place 
for "God, freedom and immortality." A few words on Kant's state- 
ment and solution of the problem will perhaps be the best way of 
exhibiting the relation of modem philosophy to modem cosmogony. 
The new cosmogony so entirely revolutionized men's ideas that 
every one of the propositions advanced by Aristotle and accepted for 
centuries was reversed. Our solar system cannot be regarded as 
having existed in its present form from all eternity, if with Kant we 
accept the nebular theory, but has been developed from an earlier 
form. The earth is not the central point of the universe, but a small 
and insignificant planet revolving around the sun, itself only a star 
of the fifth magnitude. There is. no bounded sphere enclosing the 
world within fixed and narrow limits, but an illimitable space, with 
world stretching beyond world, and system blending into system. 
The perfect circular movement is a fiction, the immense masses of 
the stars and the smaller masses of the planets being not less subject 
to the law of gravitation than the smallest atom of matter on our 
earth. There is therefore no more reason for calling the stars divine 
than for calling a stone divine, and if, as Aristotle supposed, the 
highest form of existence is that which is not subject to change or 
vicissitude, but remains in eternal and imperturbable repose, the 
universe must be denied to be divine. The modem mind, pondering 
over these things, was forced to ask how this new view of the uni- 
verse affects the old faith. If our earth is an infinitesimal speck in 
the universe, can we any longer attribute to man that perfection 
which the Hebrew psalmist expressed by saying that he "is made a 
little lower than God ?" If, so far as experience can tell us, all finite 
beings, from the lowest to the highest, are continually losing their 
individuality and giving place to new individuals — a law which ap- 
plies to man as well as to other beings — and if there is no reason for 
supposing that, granting the existence of other conscious beings in 
other parts of the universe, they can be exempt from the same prin- 
ciple of decay, since so far as we know all bodies in space have the 
same fundamental constitution, must we not conclude that the im- 
mortality of man is a fairy dream, natural in the infancy of society, 
but now incredible? Nay, is there any longer reason to suppose 
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that the existence of God will withstand the shock of modern 
mechanical explanations ? When Laplace said that the idea of God 
was a "h)rpothesis'' for which he had no need, did he not express the 
only logical result of the new cosmogony? Thus it would seem 
that if the new conception of the universe has vastly enlarged our 
ideas — if it has, in Mr. Balfour's phrase, "glutted our imagination 
with material infinities," it has at the same time given a tremendous 
shock to those beliefs which we are so. unwilling as men to surrender. 

Now, I propose to remmd you of the answer which Kant gave 
to this question, not because I regard it as adequate, but because it 
indicates the only line on which an adequate answer can be given. 
We are still wrestling with the problem, and many and confused are 
the voices which challenge our belief ; one school of thinkers telling 
us that the whole difficulty arises from our taking the constructions 
of thought as ultimate, and that we must appeal to feeling for a 
guarantee of that for which there is no other evidence; another 
school maintaining that in the impotence of the himian intellect we 
must after all fall back upon authority ; and still another asking us 
to believe that our conscious life, including the elaborate construc- 
tions of science, is a poor and feeble thing compared with that larger 
"subliminal self," in which we have intercourse with a spiritual 
world lying entirely beyond the visible cosmos and different in kind 
from it. I frankly confess that I have absolutely no faith in any of 
these solutions : neither by falling back upon feeling, or upon author- 
ity, or upon a fantastic "subliminal self," for which there is no solid 
evidence, can we preserve those spiritual realities which mean so 
much for us. Let us, then, see how Kant sought to deal with the 
problem. 

Kant accepted the new cosmogony in its entirety, and even, as 
we know, made a further contribution to it by propounding the nebu- 
lar hypothesis. He refuses to admit that there is any truth in the 
continuity of natural processes. But, if all other beings are under 
the dominion of natural law, is it not an arbitrary preceeding to 
exempt man from law, as if he were a sort of lusus naturae f And 
if man, like other beings, is under the dominion of natural law, how 
can we suppose that his acts proceed from himself in any other sense 
than that in which we speak of the movements of the animal, or even 
the fall of a stone, as spontaneous? Further, if there is no law but 
natural causation, i.e,, if the whole sphere of reality is limited to par- 
ticular phenomena and their connection with one another, we must 
conclude that the ideas of God or any other supersensible being, as 
well as the belief in immortality, are fictions. But, when by "vic- 

Line 12 ficm feet, for "truth" read ''break." 
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torious analysis" you have got rid of freedom, immortality and God, 
you will find that you have also to abolish the conceptions of duty,, 
morality and responsibility. 

Now, this apparent opposition between necessity and freedom 
has sometimes been sought to be solved by making the things of na- 
ture absolutely different in kind from spiritual beings. Thus it maybe 
said that, while inorganic things and even the highest of animals 
are absolutely subject to the law of mechanical causation, all their 
movements taking place solely in response to the action upon them 
of the environment, man, on the other hand, as a spiritual, self-con- 
scious, moral being, is the originator of his own acts. This solution 
Kant was unable to accept. It seemed to him that we cannot thus 
remove man from the sphere in which mechanical causation rules. 
When a man, e.g., seeks to satisfy any desire, is it not the case that 
that desire is excited by some object acting upon him? Given the 
man's natural susceptibility to certain objects rather than others, and 
the response which he makes when placed mentally in the pre- 
sence of a certain object is just as fixed as the movement of a stone 
under the influence of external forces. 

Is morality, then, a dream, or is it possible to defend at once the 
inviolability of natural law and the absolute obligation of morality? 
Kant answers that they can be reconciled, if we only reflect upon the 
meaning of natural law. In exact opposition to Aristotle, he main- 
tains that it is the will or practical reason which «alone can be regard- 
ed as presenting a law for all rational beings, while natural law is 
merely the manner in which by the necessary character of our intel- 
lectual faculties we construct for ourselves a system of experience. 
But this system is never a completely rounded whole, and breaks 
down in contradiction the moment we assume it to be a determina- 
tion of ultimate reality. If we are to preserve the unity of the intel- 
ligence with itself, we must recognize that the world of experience — 
the system of sensible objects, to which we apply the principle of 
natural causation — is but an analogue of that ultimate reality which 
escapes from the framework within which our understanding seeks 
to confine it. Kant, it is to be observed,, does not, like agnostic 
thinkers, maintain the impotence of reason to comprehend reality: 
what he urges is, that reason in its theoretical use is not supplied 
with the data necessary for an ultimate view of things, being tied 
down to sensible objects as presented in space and time. The ideas 
of reason are always larger than the sensible experience which con- 
stitutes our knowledge: and therefore the intellect can never pro- 
nounce against the ideas of the supersensible, though it is unable to 
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compass a knowledge of any reality corresponding to them. It 
is different with the practical reason, which issues a moral law that 
admits of no limitation, but demands that all rational beings should 
conform to it. Now, morality is impossible without freedom, and 
therefore we must refer our actions to ourselves as self-determining 
beings. There is no real incompatibility between the inviolability of 
natural law and the absolute obligation of moral law ; for, though 
our actions really proceed from ourselves, we have to represent them, 
so far as they fall within the phenomenal world of experience, as oc- 
curring in accordance with natural law. 

In essence this doctrine of Kant means, that in the self-conscious 
life of man, and above all in his moral life, we have the highest, and 
indeed the only real, revelation of the ultimate nature of things. 
Man, who physically is but a small and insignificant object, hardly 
visible in tide immensity of the spatial universe, yet bears within 
him the consciousness of the ultimate principle of all things. If 
morality is the true nature of things, the universe, though it can 
never fall within the compass of our knowledge, must be such that 
the ideas of Reason are capable of being realized; and as such a 
universe, is, in Kant's view, impossible without the immortality of 
the soul and the existence of an infinitely perfect GJod, the moral 
law carries with it the reality of these two ideas. God cannot be an 
object of knowledge, because he transcends the limits of space and 
time, but we have a rational faith in Him, since if He does not exist, 
morality, which is bound up with our very nature as self-conscious 
beings, would be a fiction. 

You will not expect me, in a lecture already I fear too long, to 
do more than indicate what I regard as the truth, and what the inad- 
equacy, of this noble philosophy. Its truth seems to me to lie in this, 
that the universe can reveal itself only to a rational being, to a being 
who, weak and limited as he is, yet contains within himself the prin- 
ciple of the whole. Its inadequacy lies in the assumption that the 
world of experience is at best a symbol, and an imreal S3rmbol, of 
reality as it truly is, and therefore so far from revealing, hides reality 
from us by an impenetrable veil. We may, and indeed must, dis- 
tinguish between the world as imperfectly conceived and the world 
as more adequately interpreted, but to speak of science as dealing 
only with appearances, and morality with the world of real being, is 
to do justice to neither. The conception of the cosmos as an assem- 
blage of objects, rigidly bound together by mechanical law, is the 
first condition of a systematic view of things ; but if it is supposed 
that this is the last word, we fall into the grievous mistake of taking 
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the part for the whole. Not to mention that such a doctrine leads 
to the denial of all art, by abolishing its very source, the ideal inter- 
pretation of existence, it ultimately destroys, as Kant says, all the 
higher interests of man. Why should it be assumed that knowable 
reality is bounded by that which can be described in mechanical 
terms? If, as all modem philosophy assumes, knowledge must be 
an interpretation of experience, surely the experience we interpret 
must be taken in its totality, not arbitrarily limited to one aspect of 
it ! Now, recent science has been forced to go beyond the Aristo- 
telian view, that the conceptions of organism and evolution are lim- 
ited to any special sphere, and above all to the transitory life of indi- 
viduals. The facts of experience have compelled us to conceive of 
all orders of existence as bound together within a single system, 
which has developed, so to speak, entirely from within. We have, 
indeed, been forced to discard the fiction of an arbitrary creation of 
the world, and an arbitrary interference with it after its creation^ 
but this has only revealed to us all the more clearly its all-pervading 
system and rationality. And if the universe, as we must believe, is 
rational through and through, there can be no absolute division be- 
tween nature and spirit, any more than there can be any real antag- 
onism between science and philosophy; on the contrary, just as in 
nature there are indications of a tendency towards an ideal end^ 
which is continued in the efforts of man to realize an absolute good, 
so the ordered system of the cosmos revealed by science is but the 
less explicit form of that spiritual unity which it is the work of phil- 
osophy to detect and articulate. We must, then, insist upon the 
equal importance of the work of science and the work of philosophy. 
Without the careful and laborious eflForts of science, our modem 
cosmogony would have remained a thing of vague guesses and un- 
verified hypotheses, each giving way to a new guess and a new hy- 
pothesis; and without the complementary work of philosophy, the 
higher interests of man, and the systematic unity of the whole, would 
have fallen into irretrievable confusion : by the co-operation of both 
it is possible, as I believe, to find satisfaction at once for the intellect 
and the heart ; to bring to science the reverential feeling of one who 
is tracing out the ordered system of a rational principle, and to in- 
fuse into philosophy that scmpulous regard for fact without which 
it becomes the pla)rthing of fancy or the arbitrary construction of a 
mind that refuses to be loyal to tmth, and imagines that all theories 
are equally tme, and equally false; in other words, that tmth is a 
fiction woven from the groundless hopes of men. It is difficult to 
understand how anyone, who has gfiven the least attention to the 
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immense progress f rcmi the ancient to the modem conception of the 
cosmos, can continue to deny that, incomplete as our knowledge is, 
its process has not been a mere beating of the air, but an actual pene- 
tration into ''the open secret" of the universe ; and similarly, he has 
followed the history of philosophy to little purpose, who is not con- 
strained to adcnowledge that the reflective thought of man has not 
been in vain, but has afforded more and more a rational ground for 
rq^arding the universe in which we live, and the spiritual interests of 
man, as the ever-clearer revelation of that Divine Reason which is 
die infinite and eternal principle of all that is and has been and will 
be. 

John Watson* 
Queen's University. 
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It would seem as if, for us Canadians, the fight against political 
impurity were one from which there is no prospect of early discharge, 
and yet if we are to realize our ideals of national life we must carry 

on the conflict in the hope of final victory. 
Political Iminirity j^ .^ ^ disappointment and surprise to find 

the Minister of Finance unseated for corrup- 
tion. True, the bribery has been performed by his agents not by 
himself, although the question of personal complicity has not yet 
been decided by the courts. Few can believe that Mr. Fielding 
could have been guilty of this, and it would be a cause of profound 
regret if the case should be decided against him, but bribery by his 
agents has been the cause of his undoing. It would be unfair to 
hold a candidate responsible for the conduct of every heeler wha 
may act on his behalf; and yet the candidate who is strongly 
opposed to every form of corruption should be able to impress his 
views upon his party supporters ; so that we are forced to conclude 
that any member, and more particularly any minister of the Crown, 
who is unseated on account of bribery by his agents, has not been 
setting himself very sternly against political corruption. 

But, whatever may be the conduct or the fate of individual mem- 
bers, those of us who have the purity of government and the honour 
of the country at heart, whether we be inside or outside the field of 
party conflict, must do what we can to banish bribery and corrup- 
tion from our political life. No man is indispensable to his party, 
and no party is indispensable to the country, but purity is indispens- 
able whatever party may be in power. This has been asserted by 
the voice of the people most notably on two occasions, once when 
the late Sir John A. Macdonald was defeated because of the Pacific 
Railway scandal, and more recently when the Ross government in 
Ontario was defeated because of the popular conviction that it had 
permitted corrupt practices which it should have suppressed. It 
would be a hopeful sign if political corruption were more frequently 
punished and if the party that even permits and profits by it were 
condemned to suffer for it. But both parties seem equally culpable, 
and, if the opportunity is offered, or the occasion seems to require it, 
both appear to be equally prepared to buy their way to power. There 
are honourable men on each side in connection with the party man- 
, agement, and there are honest and intelligent voters on each side 
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who cannot be bribed, but between the two sides there is a corrupt 
and purchasable element that often decides the election, their vote 
being controlled by the party that can oflFer the highest price for it 

Is there any way of deliverance frcxn this state of affairs? On 
those occasions when members or governments have been defeated 
on account of corruption their fate has been determined by the vote 
of those independent electors who preferred purity to party, those 
who, although having some general party affiliation, were prepared 
to oppose their party if cause were found in proven cases of corrup- 
tion. It is clear that if we had a sufiicient proportion of such really 
independent electors they would cancel the purchasable vote and put 
the briber out of business. The need for such an element becomes 
all the greater with the growth of strong corporations, which may 
acquire undue influence with the government. Seemingly, there is 
nothing in this respect to choose between the two political parties, 
for each, when in opposition, charges the other with receiving funds 
from these great corporations to be used for corrupt purposes in 
elections. Those of us who have no personal experience of the 
working of the "machine" are forced to infer that each party, in 
thus accusing the other, speaks with some definite knowledge of the 
way in which such things are done. And yet, whatever the power 
of corporations or the readiness of governments to use their aid in 
elections, our public life would soon be purified if we had only a suffi- 
cient number of electors who were free from the shackles of party- 
ism, and who, while carefully and intelligently examining public 
questions, were true to their convictions and resolute in opposing 
any person or government guilty of corrupt practices. In the mean- 
time, however, the partisan who prides himself on being a "practical 
politician" smiles at the innocence of those of us who think we can 
put down bribery and corruption by detaching from their strict party 
connection a sufficient number to vote independently. 

Much might be done to improve things if in every election both 
parties were required to publish a sworn statement of their expenses, 
but it seems that, as yet, our legislators would themselves be unwill- 
ing to pass such a law. 

Is there any other means we can suggest, not as a substitute for 
the effort to secure independence in the electors but as a further aid 
to deliver us from political impurity? At present there are many 
honourable men on each side who contribute to election funds. They 
are aware that these funds are not all used for legitimate expenses, 
that the amount required for rent of halls, advertising, and other 
proper services is but a small proportion of the sums contributed^ 
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and that while part is spent in the purchase of votes not a little rer 
mains in the pocket of the party agents. Might not the subscribers 
lo the election funds be open to some reasonable appeal regarding the 
nsc of their contributions ? Might not many of them even be induced 
to withhold their aid from the ordinary election funds and to con- 
tribute, instead, to a fund that would be used for prosecuting and 
suppressing bribery, whether in their own party or in that opposed to 
them ? Of course, if men are independent of party ties and not sub- 
scribers to party funds they may be the more willing to contribute 
for the suppression of electoral corruption, willing to give and to 
work as well as to vote for what they think best for the public weal. 
There is this great difference between their effort and that of those 
who create a reptile fund, from whatever source it may be drawn, 
that the former is entirely for legitimate and righteous purposes, 
aiming to cleanse and to keep clean the fountains of public opinion 
and of public life, while the latter is utterly reprehensible. But 
•ven the strong partisan, if he is not yet a partner in corrupt prac- 
tices, might be willing and anxious to secure the success of such an 
anti-bribery fund. 

One great difficulty that is felt by the opponents of corruption 
is the lack of funds for prosecuting cases even where partisan oppo- 
sition and "saw-offs" are overcome. If, however, in any constitu- 
ency a number of leading citizens from each political party were to 
unite in forming an anti-bribery fund to be used for prosecuting 
•ases of corruption, such action would certainly have a wholesome 
tffect in deterring the heeler from his nefarious practices. Both 
political parties profess to be anxious to put down bribery. None 
but the corrupt and purchasable element, and those who profit by it 
and who share its corruption, could wish the present state of 
tilings to continue. Many even of those who give largely to election 
funds, knowing the purposes to which they are applied, are most 
anxious for deliverance from what seems to them to have become a 
necessity of our party system. They try to use the corrupt element 
but are often in reality its tool rather than its master. Instead of 
having any such association with it let them openly fight it, trusting 
rather to the integrity of the more honourable and intelligent men 
lunong their opponents. Surely those who respect each other in 
business and in society, while differing on political issues, might 
resolutely unite in the effort to make our public life as pure as is our 
•ommercial and our social life. It may be a long-drawn conflict, 
but, if democracy is to be triumphant and our free system of self- 
government a success, the fight for political purity must be waged 
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without. ceasing. "Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." Yes, 
and a perpetual and watchful struggle is required to keep down the 
enemies of public purity as well as those of liberty. Indeed, these 
two are one, for the triumph of corruption means the infringement 
of freedom, and electoral bribery is treason against the conunon- 
wealth. 

D. M. Gordon. 



Since our last issue the crisis in France has become even more 
critical ; the Pope has now spoken, and the result of his speech is 
simply to make the tension sharper and more painful. The Encyclical 
of August the tenth contains argvunents and ex- 
hortations, but the real point of the document is 

In France. j^^^^ .^ ^j^^ following sentences: "Therefore, af- 
ter having condemned this iniquitous law, we have inquired with the 
greatest care whether the articles of the said law would leave us any 
means of organizing life in France in such a way as to protect from 
injury the sacred principles on which Holy Church reposes. To this 
end, it appeared good to us both to take the counsel of the assembled 
and to prescribe for your general assembly the points which ought 
to be the principal objects of your deliberations. And now, know- 
ing your views as well as those of several cardinals, and after having 
maturely reflected and implored by the most fervent prayers the 
Father of Light, we see that we ought to confirm fully the almost 
unanimous decision of your assembly. It is for this reason that, 
with reference to the religious associations as the law establishes 
them, we decree that it is absolutely impossible for them to be admit- 
ted without a violation of the sacred rights pertaining to the very 
life of the Church." 

This means that the head of the Roman Church rejects with 
stem decision the Separation Law as it now stands; or in other 
words, as a result of his judgment the claims of State and Church in 
France are diametrically opposed to each other. Nowhere in the 
world do the two forces of clericalism and laicism confront each 
other in such bitter opposition. There are no doubt g^eat numbers 
of the people who are intensely loyal to the Roman Church, but the 
majority of the voters appear to regard politics as their religion and 
the Republic as their Church. No doubt the Pope has chosen his 
present position from a sense of duty, but he is certainly calling up- 
on his followers in France to face terrible conflicts and make great 
sacrifices. To the outsider it is difficult to see what the Church can 
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gain from this unqualified rejection of the proposed measure. The 
Tribune (London) says: "We hope that all the resources of diplo- 
macy will be exhausted to narrow this quarrel, but we do not think 
that of the two parties who will suffer from it, the State will suffer 
the more. The Church, we fancy, will have reason to recall the 
warning of the Archbishop of Rouen: 'In France the intervention 
of the clergy in political affairs has always been fatal to the Church.' 
The Spectator expresses a similar view in the following words : "We 
lode to it, therefore, that while the civil power will ultimately be 
compelled to acknowledge that all efforts to bayonet a ghost are a 
little ridiculous, the Papacy will emerge from the struggle with a 
blunted sword and with an immense loss, as happened after the 
French Revolution, of material resources." It is not with any plea- 
sure that thoughtful, temperate men in any country can think of such 
a conflict being pushed to its extremes. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th of June, questions whe- 
ther it can be said that the country has solemnly approved of the 
Law, since it has not yet felt its first effects. It goes on to state that 
the majority of the bishops were on the side of moderation, but that 
the next word was with the Pope, upon whom rested a tremendous 
responsibility. It was also stated by other journals at the time that 
the French Episcopate on May 31st declared in favour of the Asso- 
ciations cultuelles by a majority of 22 votes ; that is, that while the 
principle of the Separation Law was condemned, the conditions of 
it were regarded as not altogether injurious. These statements 
should be compared with the references to the French bishops in 
the Encyclical. The contradiction cannot be reconciled, as there was 
no authorized report of the Bishops; ndw, however, the Bishops 
take their stand on the side of the Vatican; they evidently expect 
ttiat the French Government will sooner or later submit to the de- 
mands of Rome. On the other side we have to note a fact which is 
not at all favourable to this view, namely, that lay opinion in France 
seems to be in strong opposition to Roman interference. 

"The attitude of the laity towards the Encyclical has been curi- 
ously illustrated by the conduct of the Conseils Generaux, those Pro- 
vincial Councils which in France represent naked public opinion. M. 
Combes was elected president in his department by 30 votes out of 
31, and in most other districts promoters of the Separation Law 
have received the same honour. At Lyons, that most Catholic of 
cities, a resolution demanding the strict enforcement of the law was 
carried by 15 votes to 6. At Chartres, Senator Labiche, who has 
been president for thirty-five years, was ejected for voting against 
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the law. And at Dijon the Council resolved that France could 
accept no injunctions from abroad, whether from a temporal or Spir- 
itual Sovereign. The single exception was the Council of Maine-et- 
Loire, which sent to the Pope a respectful assurance of its fidelitj. 
The laity of France, it is clear, whatever they may think of the Sep- 
aration Law in itself, are utterly hostile to Ultramontane dictation." 
(The Spectator of August 25.) 

This subject has many sides and diverse elements will no doubt 
•ontribute to the final settlement, but the situation as it now stands 
is evidently a difficult one. Both parties to the controversy have 
gone so far that they cannot back down without loss of prestige. 
Many moderate Catholics are sorry that the Pope has felt obliged to 
meet the Government proposals with such a direct negation. The 
Minister for Public Worship declares that the maximum of conces- 
sion has already been made. It is always a sad thing when a con- 
siderable number of citizens are placed in such a position that the 
claims of Church and State are in direct opposition. As to the man- 
ner of handling the question, mistakes may have been made on both 
sides, but evidently there is a real difference in view as to the func- 
tion of the Church, and future development in this important con- 
troversy will be watched with g^eat interest. For the peace and 
strength of France we trust that wisdom and moderation will find a. 
fairly satisfactory way out of the present deadlock. 



The Church of England has at the present time another problenn 
on hand besides the question of its relation to the Education Bill. 
In April of 1904 the Government of Mr. Balfour appointed a Royal' 
Commission to enquire into illegalities said to 
be practised in the Church of England, and in 
June of the present year the report of this Com- 
mission appeared. The appearance of an elaborate document deal- 
ing with this burning question has of course provoked considerable 
discussion regarding the present condition of the Church of England. 
The appointment of such a commission by the government of the day 
implied that something had to be done in a matter that had been cre- 
ating division for many years ; the nature of this report makes that 
need all the greater, unless it has to be confessed that neither Parlia- 
ment nor the Bishops can deal with the difficulties that trouble the 
National Church. Many of those who discuss the question declare 
that something must be done, and yet admit that it is difficult to do 
anything without running the risk of disestablishment. Blackwood, 
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a journal whose conservatism is beyond suspicion, says : "We must 
all pray for unity. And the longer a settlement is delayed, the wider 
is the gap likely to become. By the permanent alienation of either 
of the two great middle parties the field would be left clear for dis- 
establishment." This opinion is pretty generally accepted, but the 
next sentence would not command the same measure of assent: 
"Rome would profit largely by the event, and become in time the 
most powerful religious organization in this country." The opinion 
of this journal, that because Romanism is about to be uprooted from 
Anglican soil, the Lords will the more easily be able to do their duty 
with regard to the Education Bill, is another story into which we 
eannot now enter. Mr. H. Paul tells us that "the unanimous report 
of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline is a document 
of such grave significance and interest that it must directly pro- 
duce legislation of some kind, and may ultimately lead to the dises- 
tablishment of the Church." Canon Hensley Henson, a Broad 
Churchman, declares that "the fact that such men as the Commis- 
sioners have found themselves compelled by the exigencies of the 
actual situation to sign this report, indicates that the way is open for 
the first statesman who chooses to make his name by drafting and 
tarrying through Parliament a Bill for the destruction of the Church 
of England as a National Church." According to this view, the 
report, while condemning "the Ritualists," is a victory for the Trac- 
tarian view of the Church. Lady Wimbome closes her article with 
the statement that "if Parliament cannot find means for maintaining 
law in the Church, its disestablishment and disendowment will speed- 
ily follow." (Nineteenth Century and After, August, 1906.) Opin- 
ions of this kind might be multiplied, but the present Parliament was 
not elected to deal with these questions and one can scarcely hope 
for immediate action. 

The Commissioners give a long list of irregularities, concern- 
ing which they make the statement that "they lie on the Romeward 
side of a line of deep cleavage between the Church of England and 
that of Rome," and that "the only question that can arise as to them 
18 not whether they can be sanctioned, but how they can most effec- 
tually be dealt with so as to be made to cease." So the Ritualist isj 
to cease from troubling, but the great question is how ? How, when 
the Bishop of London refuses to visit a church for the purpose of 
confirmation and the reply of the clergyman is, "He'd better wait till 
he's asked?" It is certainly a difficult situation, all the more difficult 
because one cannot see from what quarter relief will come. A large 
part of the report deals with "significant" breaches of the law ; or^ 
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in other words, with the use of ceremonies which are sjrmbolic of 
Roman doctrine. These amount to thirty-four, and a perusal of the 
list shows what a complicated question ritual can be when it .becomes 
of supreme importance. For ourselves, being in some sense simple- 
minded, we must confess that the "Ritualist" has always been a puz- 
zle to us. We are inclined to say, the Romanist we know and the 
Protestant we know, but who are you ? Here is a man who preaches 
to people the sacred authority of the Church, while he himself recog- 
nizes no authority. He repudiates the State and refuses to obey his 
bishop. He is in fact an ecclesiastical anarchist who imitates as 
closely as possible the ritual of Rome. It can scarcely be a matter 
of surprise that Protestants who respect a genuine Roman Catholic 
are tempted to despise the Ritualist. We trust that the Church of 
£ngland will find peace, but salvation can scarcely come by prayer 
alone: rigorous action is evidently needed. 



The Education Bill now before the British Parliament has pass- 
ed the second reading of the House of Lords in substantially the 
same shape that it was introduced to the House of Commons. This, 

^ ^, „ , . however, does not mean that the difficulties with 
The New English a 1 -^ ^i.i j • r ^ i.i. - ^ 

•,, „ regard to it are settled; m fact they are just 

Education Bill. u • t ..1. \- xu • 

begmnmg. In the meantune there is a space 

in which the Government will have time to consider the whole ques- 
tion, and the members of the House of Lords will be able to weigh 
the full measure of their responsibility. It is thought by some that 
the Government stood firm because they knew that they would have 
to accept amendments "in another place." The truth of that opinion 
will soon be tested. Three questions then may be asked regarding 
the immediate future of this Bill, (i) Will the report on Ritualism 
in the Church of England have any real effect on the discussion? We 
think not, as the report simply presents in systematic form know- 
ledge that was already public property, and does not really show how 
the remedy is to be applied. (2) How is the situation affected by 
the recent judgment of the Court of Appeal? According to this 
judgment, the Act of 1902 does not compel the local authority to pay 
for denominational instruction. Those who worked up the Cocker- 
ton Case will now see that two can play at the legal game ; once more 
the law as to elementary education is brought into a chaotic condi- 
tion by a judgment of the courts. The effect in this case is clearly 
ridiculous ; since, if this judgment stands, the Non-conformist "pas- 
sive resister" is legally justified, and the extreme Anglican in the 
person of Lord Hugh Cecil comes forward to advocate a new form 
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of "passive resistance" which is said to be aknost identical with the 
Irish "Plan of Campaign." This absurd situation comes about be- 
cause the draughtsmen did their work badly ; it is well-known what 
the intention of the Act was in this particular. It is not known whe- 
ther the Government will carry the appeal to the House of Lords 
or accept the judgment and modify their own Bill to meet the case ; 
at present, one thing only is clear, viz., that from every point of view 
the situation is still more complicated. (3) Will the House of Lords 
be content with reasonable amendments, that is, amendments which 
dimply amend and which do not destroy the character of the Bill? 
The Duke of Devonshire says that the House of Lords must show 
that there are better ways of dealing with the difficulties than those 
proposed in the Bill. Until they know how their efforts in this di- 
rection would be regarded by the other House "they would not be 
called upon to take the final and momentous decision which at scwne 
later period they might have to take and which might involve conse- 
quences far wider than any involved in connection with the present 
measure." . This looks like a veiled threat, and it certainly suggests 
the possibility of a constitutional crisis; we trust that this may be 
avoided and that a settlement of this question may be reached which 
will take it for some time out of the arena of party politics. We 
cannot say, however, that the outlook is very hopeful. If the House 
of Lords will be content to concentrate its efforts towards the Spec- 
tator's five points, the basis of a working compromise may be reach- 
ed. This would make the Bill more acceptable to the supporters of 
-denominational schools; on the other hand it would increase the 
opposition of Secularists and Nonconformists. The first step is with 
the House of Lords ; then upon the Government will rest the respon- 
sibility of deciding whether the proposals are "reasonable" or 
"wrecking" amendments. We cannot discuss personal questions, 
but it may not be out of place to conclude with the statement that 
whether we agree with Mr. Birrel's opinion or not, it is possible to 
recognize the fact that he has performed a difficult duty in a digni- 
fied, graceful and courteous manner. 



Church Union in Canada can scarcely be called a burning question ; 
some indeed are tempted to think that there is no real life in it or that 
it is mainly a movement among the ministers which has not taken any 
powerful hold upon the people. This is possibly an 
ore n on g^j-g^^^ view, but let US see how matters stand at pre- 
ana a. ^^^^^ There is certainly no evidence of general enthus- 
iasm or widespread excitement relating to this matter, but there does 
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appear to be a calm conviction on the part of many representative 
ministers and la)rmen that organic union of the three churches nego- 
tiating may be possible within a reasonable time. Nowhere does 
there seem to be any expectation of immediate action ; we are con- 
stantly reminded that a movement so great must be of slow growth, 
and that feverish haste would do harm instead of good. This being 
so it seems to us that the committees representing the three churches, 
are going at a g^eat speed, when, at this stage, they issue detailed 
statements as to the proposed policy and doctrine. At the last Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church all that was really decided. 
was that it would be an unwise and unfriendly act to drop the nego-^ 
tiations ; still it is probable that the majority were in favour of or- 
ganic union. The reports of the committees already referred to- 
show at any rate that, in the opinion of their representatives, the 
three communions involved are not so very far apart in their theology 
and religious life. At this point the Bishop of Huron interposes 
with the claim that on account of previous conferences the Anglican 
community has the right to a share in the present movement. It seems 
then, that the era of the negotiations will be enlarged, and what the 
immediate consequences of such enlargement will be it is not easy to 
say. It is not possible in a brief note to enter into a discussion of 
the union movement, but we may be allowed to express the opinion, 
that to broaden the issue in this fashion brings with it the danger of 
reducing the whole thing to a mere academic discussion. In a recent 
report of the proceedings of the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church, we read that in case "there was not a ready response 
forthcoming from the Anglicans and Baptists, the original negotia- 
tions with the Congregationalists and Presbyterians would not be 
delayed." Anglicans and Baptists will scarcely appreciate a simi- 
mary demand for a "ready response'' from the leaders of a movement 
which has already assumed a fairly definite form. The position is 
certainly difficult: it would not be polite to decline to consider the 
claims of other churches, and yet the consideration of them may be 
fraught with danger to the movement as a whole. The friends of 
union in all churches might well ask themselves the question, whe- 
ther their hopes would not be the sooner realized by a modest scheme 
rather than by a plan so ambitious that it seems quite outside the 
realm of practical politics. To this point much discussion will no 
doubt be devoted during the coming year. 

W. G. Jordan. 
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The Whitney Government's rather frequent dismissal of Liberal 
-office-holders, always of course for cause, and the celerity with which 
the most offensively partisan of these have been provided for by the 

Federal authorities, emphasizes the need of civil ser- 
V cry cc ^.^^ reform. The province has no civil service exam- 

ination. The administration of the Dominion Civil 
. Service Act is a farce. The examinations are childishly simple and 
the passing of them does not guarantee the candidate either appoint- 
ment or promotion, as indeed considering the character of the exam- 
ination it should not. To have passed the examination is a very 
.short step towards securing a government position. Far more im- 
portant is the "puir* one is able to exert on the government. Many 
of the most important places in the public service are not subject to 
the Act at all. It may not be generally known, so accustomed are 
Canadians to plume themselves on their moral superiority to the 
.Americans, that Canada is disgracefully, barbarously behind the 
United States in this respect. Some fifty thousand Federal appoint- 
ments in the United States are taken entirely out of the hands of the 
politicians and based strictly on high-standard competitive examina- 
tion. We should not lose a moment in trying to overtake our neigh- 
bour in this respect. We should go further and take every place 
from top to bottom out of the hands of the politicians who, both at 
Ottawa and Toronto, have shown themselves so unworthy of being 
trusted with the power. We should adopt with the least possible 
-delay a high-grade examination qualifying both for Federal and Pro- 
vincial appointments. With the power of appointment or recom- 
mendation taken out of his hands, much of the illegitimate influence 
of the politician would cease. Then, too, would disappear or under- 
go transformation that semi-corrupt portion of the electorate that 
are in politics with a view to getting places, and thus one consider- 
able step would be taken towards clearing the political field for larger 
men and measures. 



The Liberal victory of 1896 in Federal and the Conservative 
victory of 1905 in provincial politics were to a very considerable ex- 
tent a victory of principles. A Conservative government in the one 

D « n ..^. . «.. ^ case and a Liberal in the other had grown 

Broken Political Pledges ^ , ^ - 1. , ^ 

^ ^^ ^ arrogant and corrupt through long ten- 

and Their Remedy. r a: t-u 1 j- 

ure of office. Ihe people were discon- 
tented. The Opposition trimmed their sails to the rising breeze of 
popular indignation, and were carried triumphantly into power. 
-Scarcely had they secured control of affairs before they found it 
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convenient to forget their ante-election pledges. Sir Wilfrid pro- 
mised tariff for revenue, reduced expenditure, electoral purity. His 
friends, the manufacturers, and the corrupt element in his own party 
proved too strong for him. Customs' collections have doubled, new 
and unnecessary offices and public works take care of the surplus re- 
venue, while the public debt is swollen by the very policy of railway 
building which out of office the Liberals so condemned in the case 
of the Conservative Government and the C.P.R. Electoral purity is 
still apparently a pious hope. A similar process of disillusionment 
with Mr. Whitney has set in. He, too, finds it difficult or impossible 
to maintain his original high standards against the lower political 
standards of his friends. Liberal barnacles are being removed with 
rather sinister haste. A buo3rant revenue due to the txxxn in New On- 
tario mines and timber lands is the occasion for many new offices, 
superintendents of this, inspectors of that, commissioners of the 
other. All the out-of-office warnings against the extinction of reve- 
nue through the exhaustion of forests, the danger of direct taxation 
and the need of economy, are now forgotten. 

The worst of these disappointed hopes is the indifference and 
scepticism on the one hand. and the fruitless bewailing of official cor- 
ruption on the other that follow in their train. That public men 
should so soon betray the movement of moral indignation that car- 
ried them to power is, of course, to be deplored, but to become cyn- 
ically sceptical of all reform or weakly to deplore an evil that cannot 
be remedied, is only to confer immunity from punishment on poli- 
tical wrongdoing. The true moral of the situation is to find some 
plan of making constant and regular the moral force that now 
works spasmodically and irregularly. For there certainly is a moral 
force behind all great political turnovers. Beneath all the tricks and 
devices of the politicians there is always working an element of rea- 
son and conscience. The great heart of the people is at bottom 
sound. This unorganized public sentiment, at first powerless against 
the political machine, at last becomes overwhelming and compels the 
machine to take account of it. The Opposition machine has here 
the advantage. It can promise everything and has nothing to pal- 
liate or excuse. It makes the popular cause its own and is carried 
triumphantly into power. The public, with jaunty optimism, think- 
ing all accomplished, settles back to its ordinary pursuits, while offi- 
cial corruption, transferring itself from the defeated to the victorious 
party, proceeds to recover its lost ground. The patriot's duty is ob- 
viously not to amuse himself with cynical or melancholy reflections 
on the unfortunate tendency of a reforming opposition to become. 
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corrupt in office, but to keep the public conscience sensitive and en- 
lightened and to make its action on public men more powerful and 
more persistent. Take the tariflF question for example. Every con- 
sumer is suffering from this iniquitous system, whether he knows it 
or not. Neither political party has any intention of giving us relief. 
The manufacturers who best know the sources of their influence 
with the politicians arrogantly assure us that the fiscal question is a 
closed question, out of politics forever. A well conducted educa- 
tional campaign would show both manufacturers and politicians whe- 
ther or not it is out of politics. And yet not a free trade pamphlet 
or periodical is issued in Canada. Our deplorers of the existing 
state of things wish to get the name of friends of virtue cheaply. 
They are not willing to give of their time and substance in a disin- 
terested and prolonged campaign against the injustice and fallacy 
of protection. 



The Manufacturers' Association, recently in session at Winni- 
peg, make the old demand for a "leetle more protection" for the sake 
of the farmers' home market. They are disinterestedly desirous of 
inducing all sorts of manufacturing plants to 
cross the line and establish themselves in Can- 
ada, specially mentioning Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Edmonton, Calgary, etc. There is nothing new either in the 
plea or the justification except the names of places where these new 
industries might be induced to locate, but if the manufacturers never 
g^ow tired of making the same demand and offering the same justi- 
fication, there is no reason why the Quarterly should get tired of 
referring to them. It is not necessary to discuss the disinterestedness 
of the manufacturers' expressed desire for more competition or to go 
into the question of the value of the home market. The one is pretty 
obviously insincere, the fallacy of the other has been time and again 
exposed, but the manufacturers, like Mr. Chamberlain, do not reply 
to criticism. What perhaps should be pointed out is (i) that the 
manufacturers are not the creators of present prosperity in Canada. 
That is due to the extractive industries of farming, mining, lum- 
bering and fishing and to the influx of a vast number of new colo- 
nists, each of whom on the average brings into the country four or 
five hundred dollars of capital with which he at once begins to ex- 
tract more wealth from one or other of the great natural sources. 
This great influx of people and great productive effort, especially in 
the West, has given the manufacturer his home market ; and it might 
be asked, by the way, if the manufacturer deserves consideration for 
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the home market which he says he provides for the farmer, does the 
farmer not deserve some consideration for the home market he un- 
doubtedly furnishes the manufacturer? Protect the farmer, of course, 
the manufacturer says. But the farmer is the very man who cannot, 
except here and there, be protected, the price of his cattle, cheese,/ 
eggs, butter, grain, being determined by the conditions of the world 
market. The only way the farmer can be rewarded for the home 
market he oflFers the manufacturer is to cheapen his supplies. It 
needs to be pointed out (2) that, of all classes, the manufacturers 
already share most generously in a prosperity which they have had 
the smallest hand in creating. There is no doubt a very widely diffus- 
ed material well-being in Canada at the present time. But no mer- 
chant, farmer or salaried person is so well off as the manufacturers. 
All are doing well and many are making fortunes. This they admit, 
but say that they must provide for the future. Well, let the leam 
year come before more protection is given. At present the manufac- 
turers take toll rather excessively from a prosperity that others have 
largely created. 

John Marshall. 
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